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Articte 1.—THE HALF-WAY COVENANT. 


Tue first century of Congregationalism on New England 
soil produced but one controversy of wide-spread interest and 
permanent importance—that regarding the churchly privileges 
of the adult, but non-regenerate children of church-members. 
As a discussion of moment, the controversy is treated by 
almost all writers on New England history. Yet in regard to 
no portion of our New England story does error seem to be 
more persistent than as to the nature of the Half-Way Covenant 
dispute. In spite of the declaration, by such scholars in our 
polity as Drs. Leonard Bacon,* D. T. Fiske,t and H. M. Dex- 
ter,t that added political privilege was no consequence of the 
dispute, the most painstaking English writer who has yet 
treated our colonial history, Mr. J. A. Doyle, finds the chief 
value of the Half-Way system to be “that it broke down the 


*Cont. Eccles. Hist. Connecticut, p. 17. 
+ Cont. Eccles. Hist. Essex Co., Mass., pp. 271, 272. 
¢t Congregationalism of the Last Three Hundred Years, pp. 468, 469. 
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hard barrier which fenced in political privileges.”* In com- 
pany with Mr. Doyle, Mr. John Fiske,t the author of the most 
brilliant recent sketch of New England beginnings, sees the 
chiet demand for the system in a supposed extension of politi- 
eal rights. The late Prof. Johnston, writing of the Colony of 
Connecticut, conscious that church-membership was there never 
made a condition of the franchise as it was in Massachusetts, 
in lieu of the usual political explanation finds the key to the 
movement in that “it really gave every baptized person a 
voice in church government.” } 

Almost as perennial an error as the ascription of the Half- 
Way system to a desire for added political or ecclesiastical 
franchise is that which discovers the fountain of the dispute 
in the quarrels of the Hartford church after the death of 
Hooker, instead of tracing its sources to the earlier years of 
the New England churches and to original inconsistencies in 
their theories as to church-membership. 

If then, the writers who have studied New England history 
with care have so frequently fallen into error, it is no wonder 
that the ordinary reader often entertains conceptions of the 
Half-Way Oovenant system well-nigh grotesque. A member 
of the Connecticut Historical Society informed that body, ata 
recent meeting, that an interpretation which he had frequently 
encountered was that the term designated baptism when only 
one parent was professedly a Christian. 

The original settlers of New England were men sifted out 
of the mass of the Puritans of England. The struggles 
through which they had gone, and the type of piety which 
they had heard inculeated, engendered prevailingly a deep, in- 
trospective faith, which looked upon a conscious regenerative 
work of the Spirit of God in the heart as essential to Christian 
hope. And as the New England fathers held firmly to the 
doctrine that the visible church should consist of none but 
evident Christians, none were admitted to the adult member- 
ship of the churches who could not give some account of the 
transforming operation of God in their own lives. 

*English in America—Puritan Colonies—II : 99, 100. 


+ Beginnings of New England, pp. 250-252. 
¢ Connecticut, p. 227. 
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But there was one exception to this rule of admission. The 
constitutive element in the church was the covenant, and this 
covenant, like that made with the House of Israel by God, 
was held to include not only the covenanting adult, but his 
children. Hence, from the first, the fathers of New England 
insisted that the children of church-members were themselves 
members, or in covenant; and as such were justly entitled to 
those church privileges which were adapted to their state of 
Christian development, of which the chief were baptism and 
the watchful discipline of the church.* They did not enter 
the church by baptism, they were entitled to baptism because 
already members of the church.t There was therefore an 
inconsistency in the application of the Congregational theory 
of the constitution of a church; for, while affirming that a 
proper church consisted only of those possessed of personal 
Christian character, the fathers admitted to membership, in 
some degree at least, those who had no claim but Christian 
parentage. 

But the perplexities of the situation were not at first appar- 
ent. Leading theologians like Hooker, Cotton, Davenport, and 
Richard Mather asserted that none but children of “ visible 
saints” should be baptized ;{ and, while they declared at the 
same time that the children of such saints were church-mem- 
bers, they did not see at once the practical difficulties involved 
in that affirmation. It was the growth to manhood and woman- 
hood of the children of the first settlers that forced the prob- 
lem on the churches. Then, in addition to the two great 
divisions of early days—the consciously regenerate and those 
who laid no claim to Christian character,—there arose a third 
class ever since familiarly known in every New England town, 
men and women whose parents had been actively Christian, 
who had themselves been baptized and educated in the Chris- 

*So Higginson and Brewster in 1629, Morton N. E. Memorial, ed. 
1855, p. 101; Richard Mather, Answer to the XXXII Questions, pp. 20, 
21; Hooker, Survey, Pt. I, p. 48, Pt. III, p. 25; Cambridge Platform, 
Ch. XII, sec. 7, etc. 

+R. Mather, Answer to XXXII Questions, p. 12. 

¢ See Hooker, Survey, Pt. III, pp. 8-32; Cotton, Way of the Churches, 
p. 81; Davenport, Answer unto Nine Positions pp. 61-71: R. Mather, 
Answer to XXXII Questions, pp. 20-23. 
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tian faith, were well grounded in Christian truth, were students 
of the Bible and interested listeners in the sanctuary, were 
desirous of bringing up their families in the way in which 
they themselves had been trained, and were moral in their 
lives ; yet could tell of no such experience as their parents had 
called a change of heart, and when asked as to any conscious 
work of God in their souls could speak with confidence of 
none. How were these persons to be treated? Were they to be 
admitted to all the privileges of the church, as a few in whom 
Presbyterian or Episcopal conceptions were strong, urged 
even in the early days of colonial history? This would be to 
abandon the whole theory of regenerate church-membership. 
Or, were they to be denied any claim to belong to the covenant 
people of God and refused all church privilege? This course 
of action would give substance to the criticism freely offered 
by the Puritan party in England that too large a portion of 
the population of New England was outside the churches as it 
was. It would furthermore cast out from the benefits of 
church discipline a class of persons whom all Congregational 
authorities held to be church-members by birth; and what 
adequate ground could be alleged for their separation from the 
church when they were not guilty of scandalous life, and the 
only charge against them was a want of a regenerative change 
which the theology of the day insisted was solely the work of 
God. 

The objections to each of these methods of dealing with 
the problem were so serious that the churches at length settled 
down on what was practically a compromise. The standing of 
unregenerate members in the church was held to entitle them 
to transmit church-membership and baptism to their offspring, 
but their unregenerate character barred them from participa- 
tion in the Lord’s Supper. Members of the church they were, 
but not in “full communion.” At the same time, so solemn 
was the privilege of baptism esteemed to be, that no non- 
regenerate church-member could claim it for his children with- 
out assenting in his own person to the main truths of the 
Gospel scheme, and promising submission to the discipline of 
the church of which he was a member by birth—in the phrase 
of the time, “owning the covenant.” This was the result 
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reached by the Ministerial Convention of 1657, and the Synod 
of 1662. 

This result was attained only by a gradual development of 
public thought. It was no part of the plan of the founders of 
New England at their coming. The consequences of their 
two-fold theory as to entrance into the church were not yet 
developed. But it was not long before cases arose in which 
the limitation of baptism to the first generation of the descen- 
dants of professing Christians seemed to involve undue sever- 
ity. In 1634, a godly grandfather, apparently a member of 
the Dorchester church, whose son or daughter could lay no 
claim to personal regeneration, desired baptism for his grand- 
child. The advice of the Boston church was sought, and was 
given, after debate, in a letter signed by the teacher, Cotton, 
and the two ruling elders, Oliver and Leverett. It was favor- 
able to the grandfather’s request, and the decision was based 
on the abiding character of the membership of the non-regen- 
erate parents who form the link between the grandfather and 


the child :— 


“Though the Child be unclean where both the Parents are 
Pagans and Infidels, yet we may not account such Parents 
for Pagans and Infidels, who are themselves haptized, and 
profess their belief of the Fundamental Articles of the Chris- 
tian Faith, and live without notorious Scandalous Crime, 
though they give not clear evidence of their regenerate estate.’””* 


This was indeed a modification of the original New England 
view that baptism should be limited to the children of the 
personally regenerate, a modification forced by the two-fold 
theory of church-membership. It was disapproved by Hooker, 
Richard Mather, and even Cotton himself within the next few 
years.t But the principle on which it was based—membership 
by birth—was unrepudiated, and it is no wonder that, holding 
such views in 1634, Cotton felt able before his death in 1652 
to say of the offspring of church-members :— 


* Letter dated Dec. 16, 1634, in Increase Mather’s First Principles of 


New England, pp. 2-4. 
+See Hooker, Survey, Pt. III, pp. 8-32 ; Cotton, Way of the Churches, 
p. 81; Davenport, Answer unto Nine Positions, pp. 61-71; R. Mather, 


Answer to XXXII Questions, pp. 20-28. 
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“ Though they be not fit to make such profession of visible 
faith, as to admit them to the Lords Table, yet they may make 
profession full enough to receive them to Baptisme, or to the 
same estate /shmael stood in after Cireumcision.’* 

Nor was Cotton alone in these views. Before his death in 
1644, Rev. George Phillips of Watertown expressed, in lan- 
guage which leaves no doubt what his position on the baptismal 
question must have been, his conviction of the abiding church- 
membership not only of professing Christians, but of all 
descended from them.t By 1645, Richard Mather of Dor- 
chester, who in 1639 had been confining baptism to the chil- 
dren of visible saints, had changed his opinions enough to 
answer in che affirmative the question :— 

* When those that were baptized in Infancy by the Cove- 
nant of their Parents being come to Age, are not yet found fit 
to be received to the Lords Table, although they be married 
and have Children, whether are those their Children to be bap- 
tized or no.” 


And for this reason :— 


“The Parents as they were born in the Covenant, so they still 
continue therein, being neither cast out, nor deserving so to be, 
and if so, why should not their Children be baptised, for if the 
parents be in Covenant, are not the Children so likewise ?’§ 

It was at this point of time that the Half-Way Covenant 
question was indirectly pushed to the front by a political prob- 
lem which involved the whole New England theory of church- 
membership, and which at the first glance might seem to con- 
firm the supposition that the agitation for larger baptism had 
primarily a political basis. By no means all the people of 
the colonies were satisfied with existing political and religious 
institutions. And this feeling of dissatisfaction was increased 
when the opening years of the civil war in England made the 
Presbyterians masters of the home land. Men who in England 
would now have had some voice in the choice of a minister 
and would have enjoyed all the sacraments of the church, 


* First Principles, p. 6. The letter is withcut date. 

+ Reply to a Confutation of some Grounds for Infant Baptism, p. 145. 
¢t Answer to XXXII Questions, p. 22. 

§ First Principles, pp. 10, 11. 
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found their exclusion from the New England churches on the 
ground of lack of religious experience a grievance. In Mas- 
sachusetts they felt the added burden of exclusion from the 
franchise. These elements of opposition determined to make 
use of Presbyterian dominance in the English Parliament to 
attack New England institutions. Accordingly in 1645, Wil- 
liam Vassall of Scituate, in Plymouth Colony, began an 
agitation in favor of complete religious tolerance. The move- 
ment thus initiated was taken up in May, 1646, by some seven 
men in the Massachusetts Colony, led by Dr. Robert Childe, 
and the case laid before the Massachusetts General Court.* 
Without following into detail the ramifications of the conse- 
quent discussions here and in England, it is sufficient to observe 
that the points raised by Childe and his associates were not 
primarily in regard to baptism. What they asked was that 
they might be admitted to al/ the rights and privileges of the 
church, as they would have been under the then existing 
Presbyterian institutions of England, without the necessity of 
a declaration of personal experience or an entrance into cov- 
enant. The essence of the Half-Way Covenant was that it 
acknowledged the existing covenant relations of all whose 
parents were in covenant; the effort of Childe and his friends 
was to do away with the covenant theory of church constitu- 
tion altogether. 

Though this movement was thus one not involving directly 
the Half-Way Covenant question, it stirred up a considerable 
discussion as to how New England institutions could be pre- 
served from English interference, and aroused a determination 
to strengthen the colonial position by a united declaration of 
Congregational principles, heretofore unformulated by any 
representative body. The same session of the Massachusetts 
Court which saw the presentation of Childe’s petition wit- 
nessed the eall of the Cambridge Synod. In that call the 
Court made the baptismal question prominent, affirming that :— 

“Some differences of opinion & practice of one church 
fro™ anoth™ do already appeare amongst us.... & this... in 
pointes of no small consequence & very materiall, to instance 
in no more but onely those about baptisme, & y° p’sons to be 


* The petition is in Hutchinson, Collection, pp. 188-196. 
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received thereto, in w% one p’ticular y* app’hensions of many 
p’sons in y® country are knowne not a little to differ; for 
whereas in most churches the minist™ do baptize onely such 
children whose nearest parents, one or both of them, are setled 
memb™, in full com’union w® one or other of these churches, 


there be some who do baptize y° children if y° grandfather or 

randmother be such members, though the im’ediate parents 

e not, & oth™ though for avoyding of offence of neighbo' 
churches, they do not as yet actually so practice, yet they do 
much incline thereto, as thinking more liberty and latitude in 
this point ought to be yeilded then hath hitherto bene done.”* 

It is evident that the problem of the Half-Way Covenant 
was already in 1646 fully in the minds of the Massachusetts 
Court, and was one of the great questions which they wished 
the Cambridge Synod to decide. But the problem was press- 
ing not in Massachusetts alone. Under date of August 23, 
i647, Rev. Henry Smith of Wethersfield, Conn., wrote to 


Richard Mather :— 


“ We are at a Loss in our parts about members Children, 
being received into Communion, because it is undetermined, 
in the extent of it, at the Synod,t+ our thoughts here are that 
the promise made to the Seed of Confederates, Gen. 17. takes 


in all Children of Confederating Parents.” 


The sympathizers whom Mr. Smith evidently had in Con- 
necticut, embraced, there is every reason to believe, Rev. 
Samuel Stone of Hartford, and Rev. John Warham of Wind- 
sor, the latter later on opponent of the Half-Way Covenant.§ 

Nor was Plymouth Colony without its share of advocates for 
the larger practice. Rev. Ralph Partridge of Duxbury, one 
of the three ministers appointed to draw up a tentative Plat- 
form for the consideration of the Cambridge Synod, inserted 
the following statement in the form which he laid before that 
body in 1648 :— 


“The persons unto whom the Sacrament of Baptisme is dis- 
pensed (and as we conceive ought to be) are [beside professing 
adults} ....also the children of such Parent or Parents, as 


* Mass. Col. Records, II: 155. 
+ The Cambridge Synod was still in being. 


t First Principles, p. 24. 
§ Samuel Stone in a letter of June 6, 1650, First Principles, p. 9, speaks 


as if he had long been of this mind. 
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having laid hold of the Covenant of grace (in the judgement 
of Charity) are in visible Covenant with his [Christ’s] Church 
and all their Seed after them that cast not off the Covenant 
of God by some Scandalous and obstinate going on in Sin.”* 


In the remaining Colony, New Haven, though the powerful 
influence of Davenport was of course against the Half-Way 
Covenant theory, the larger view found an advocate as early as 
1651 in the able Peter Prudden of Milford.+ 

The question arises, in the light of these facts, why the 
Half-Way Covenant was not adopted by the Cambridge Synod, 
and why that body contented itself with a merely subsidiary 
and somewhat ambiguous treatment of the question which had 
been put in the fore-front by the Court. The fact is it en- 
countered opposition in the body itself. The Half-Way Cove- 
nant was championed in the Synod by some, but was earnestly 
opposed by a few, led it would appear, by Rev. Charles 
Chauncy of Scituate, later President of Harvard College, and 
destined to be the great opponent of the system after its 
adoption by the Synod of 1662.t The Synod preferred to 
make no declaration on the subject rather than risk a divided 
result. 

It must be plain from the facts thus far narrated that the 
Half-Way Covenant discussion was already widespread when 
the personal quarrel between Stone and Goodwin broke out in 
the Hartford church in 1653, to which its origin has often been 
traced. It is evident also that no one colony more than an- 
other was interested in the question. If political considera- 
tions, like the extension of franchise by the enlargement of 
church-membership, were the chief points involved in the 
Half-Way Covenant controversy, why did it excite as much 
interest and rouse up as warm advocates in Plymouth and Con- 
necticut, when no church-membership test existed, as in Massa- 
chusetts ? Why did it continue and increase after the complete 
discomfiture of Childe and his innovating friends? Why 
does the literature of the whole controversy speak of no addi- 
tional political rights to be gained by the Half-Way Covenant 

* First Principles, p. 23. 


+ Preface to the Result of the Synod of 1662, pp. 11, 12. 
¢See Preface to Result of Synod of 1662, p. 12; Allin, Animadversions 


upon the Antisynodalia Americana, p. 5. 
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church-member, and why, to anticipate a portion of the story, 
does the most violent quarrel which the Half-Way Covenant 
aroused in Massachusetts take place after the repeal of the 
restriction of the franchise to church-members in 1664 %* 
However political agitation directed against the New England 
religious system may have turned men’s attentions to the ques- 
tions involved in that system, the fact remains that the Half- 
Way Convenant problem in New England was always religious 
rather than political. 

But the support of the Half-Way theory seems to have been 
at first greater among the ministers than the brethren of the 
Churches; and this fact accounts for the slowness with which 
it was introduced into practice.t In what church the system 
was first agitated as a practical issue is hard to say. Discussed 
at Salem in 1652, and its principles adopted by 1654, the oppo- 
sition of a few prevented the actual administration of baptism 
there till 1665.t Meanwhile the church in Dorchester, of 
which that earnest advocate of the new methods, Richard 
Mather, was pastor, began debate apparently in the opening 
weeks of 1655, but did not come to an affirmative result till 
1676, when Mather had been seven years dead.§ At Ipswich 
it was debated by the church in January, 1653, but not put in 
use till 1656.| This action would seem to be the first accept- 
ance of the new system as a rule for practice by any New 
England church. 

Connecticut was keenly interested in the baptismal question 
while these events were in progress in Massachusetts ; and it so 
happened also that from 1653 to 1659 one of the bitterest 
quarrels in New England ecclesiastical history raged at Hart- 
ford,§ a quarrel which has frequently, but erroneously, been 

* Vote of Aug. 3, 1664, avowedly based on the order of Charles II. of 
April, 1662. Mass. Col., Rec. IV (II): 117, 118. I refer of course to the 
quarrel in the Boston First Church, 1669 onward. 

+See Remarks of Cotton Mather, Magnalia, ed. 1853, II: 311, 312, re- 
garding the period after 1662 ; church records go to show that they are 
as true of the decade previous. 

t White, New Eng. Congregationalism, pp. 49, 50, 60,61. 

§ Records of the First Ch. at Dorchester, pp. 34-86, 55, 69, 70, 164-166. 

| First Principles, pp. 23, 24, Felt, Ecclesiastical Hist. of N.E., I: 141. 

{The story of this quarrel was first told with fulness by Dr. 
G. L. Walker, History of the First Church, Hartford, pp. 146-175. 
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represented as the beginning of the Half-Way controversy. 
At a later period, 1666 to 1670, the question of baptism tore 
the Hartford flock ; but the dispute in 1653-59 was a personal 
quarrel between the teacher, Samuel Stone, and the ruling 
elder, William Goodwin, originating over the choice of a suc- 
cessor to Hooker. But though the baptismal question was not a 
dividing issue in the first Hartford quarrel, this turmoiied state 
of the leading church in the colony probably led to a discussion 
of all questions affecting church procedure throughout the little 
commonwealth. Apparently as a consequence of this general 
agitation a petition was presented to the Connecticut General 
Court at its session, May 15, 1656, by persons whose names 
have not been preserved, but who were desirous of some en- 
largement of the terms of baptism. The Court heard the 
prayer and appointed the governor, deputy governor, and two 
prominent citizens of the colony a committee to consult with 
the ministers of Connecticut, and, if deemed needful, with 
their aid to draw up a series of questions to be presented to 
the courts of the other colonies for answer.* Such a list was 
duly prepared and sent to the Massachusetts Court; and that 
body, evidently sympathizing with the movement, promptly 
appointed, on October 14, 1656, a committee of thirteen prom- 
inent ministers, headed by John Norton and Richard Mather, 
to meet at the expense of the government at Boston, on June 
4, 1657, and discuss the questions presented by Connecticut. 
At the same time the Massachusetts Court invited the other 
colonies to send their representatives to the meeting. 

Thus summoned, Plymouth appears to have taken no action. 
Connecticut of course responded favorably, appointing four of 
its leading divines by vote of Feb. 26, 1657, and ordering a 
fast to be kept to seek divine guidance in the proposed delib- 
erations. But New Haven, where the influence of John 
Davenport was supreme, on Feb. 24, 1657, refused any share 
in the assembly, and replied in a long letter urging a strict 
adhesion to the old ways.§ 

*Conn. Records, I: 281. The questions were doubtless the XXI 
Queries answered by the Assembly at Boston in 1657; the list given by 
Trumbull, Hist. Conn., I: 302, is anerror. It really belongs in 1666. 

+ Mass. Col. Records, III: 419, IV (I): 280. 


¢ Conn. Records, I: 288. 
§ New Haven Records, II: 196-198. 
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The refusal of New Haven and the non-action of Plymouth 
had no effect on the meeting of the ministerial assembly, 
which held its session from June 4 to June 19. Of the course 
of the meeting we know nothing. The result could not have 
been unanimous if Chauncy responded to his invitation to be 
present; but there was doubtless substantial agreement in the 
conclusions reached. The membership of the children of 
church-members was declared to be personal and permanent, 
and sufficient to entitle the member by birth, though not per- 
sonally regenerate, to transmit membership and a right to bap- 
tism to his offspring, on condition of an express acknowledg- 
ment on his part of at least an intellectual faith and a desire 
to submit to all covenant obligations implied in membership. 
Yet though this membership is complete, as far as it goes, it is 
not sufficient to admit to full communion or to a vote in church 
affairs. For these further privileges a profession of personal 
regeneration is necessary. 

The declaration of this joint meeting of Massachusetts and 
Connecticut ministers in regard to the share of Half-Way 
members in the votes of the church is worth quoting, if only 
to show the baselessness of Prof. Johnston’s statement of the 
effect of the Half-Way Covenant :— 

“ Quest. 7.—Whether as large Qualifications be not required 
of a Members child to the participation of the Lords Supper, 
and the priviledges of votes and censures, as were required of 
his Parents ‘at their first entrance? ..... Concerning the 
power of voting, it is not rational that they should exercise a 
Chureh-power as to the administration of Church-Ordinances, 
which voting implies, who themselves are unfit for all Ordi- 
nances.”* 


This was but a repetition of the prohibition imposed by the 
Ipswich church when it adopted the Half-Way Covenant in 


1656.+ 


* Disputation Concerning Church-Members and their Children in An- 
swer to XXI Questions, pp. 17, 18. 

+ ‘*That notwithstanding the baptizing the children of such, yet we 
judge that these adult persons are not to come to the Lord’s Supper, 
nor to act in Church votes, unless they satisfy the reasonable charity 
of the Elders or Church, that they have a work of faith and repentance 
in them.” Ipswich Ch. Records in Felt, Eccles. Hist. N. E., II: 141. 
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On the adjournment of the assembly the result was pre- 
sented to the Connecticut Court by Rev. Samuel Stone, and 
on Aug. 12, 1657, sent by that body to all the churches in the 
colony that objections might be made known at the October 
Court.* Yet though the church at Windsor began practicing 
the recommendation of the assembly on Jan. 31, 1658, no ex- 
ceptions were reported. That this was the case was not due 
to unanimity of feeling in Connecticut, but because public 
interest was diverted by the aggravated form which the dis- 
pute in the Hartford church had assumed, and a similar per- 
sonal quarrel which had arisen at Wethersfield. 

In Massachusetts a diversity of sentiment, greater among 
the laity than the ministers, prolonged the discussion and threat- 
ened serious division. The situation was made more critical 
when the Restoration, in 1660, brought into power in England 
the party hostile to the New England church way. It seemed 
more than ever desirable that uniformity of practice should 
prevail, and the civil power once more interfered. On Dee. 
31, 1661, the Massachusetts Court issued a peremptory order 
to the churches of the colony to send their ministers and repre- 
sentatives to Boston on March 11, following.t Thus sum- 
moned, a Synod,t representative of the churches of Massachu- 
setts colony alone, assembled with a membership of about 
seventy. In its ranks were to be found such lights of the 
early New England pulpit as John Wilson, John Norton,§ 
Richard Mather, John Allin and Charles Chauncy ; and rising 
men of the second generation like John Higginson, Increase 
and Eleazer Mather, and Jonathan Mitchell. 

The Synod found that its task was severe. The favorers of 
the Half-Way Covenant, led by Mitchell in debate, were in 
overwhelming majority ; but the opposition included such men 
as Chauncey, Mayo, and the two younger Mathers, supported by 


* Conn. Records, I: 302. 

+ Mass. Col. Records IV (II): 38. 

¢ The best account of this Synod and its result is that by the late Dr, 
H. M. Dexter, Cong. Quarterly, IV : 268-291. 

§ Dr. Dexter omitted Norton from the list of those possibly present, 
and was hesitant about Increase Mather, but a letter of In. Mather to 
J. Davenport, Hutchinson, Hist. Mass. Bay, ed. 1765, I: 224, shows they 
were present. See also Dorchester Ch. Records, p. 39. 
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the written arguments of John Davenport, who as a minister 
of another colony had of course no place in the Synod. The 
most fiercely contested of the Propositions in which the body 
formulated its result was the fifth, which declared that :— 


“Church-members who were admitted in minority, under- 
standing the Doctrine of Faith, and publickly professing their 
assent thereto; not scandalous in life, and solemnly owning 
the Covenant before the Church, wherein they give up them- 
selves and their children to the Lord, and subject themselves 
to the Government of Christ in the Church, their children are 


to be Baptized.”* 


But it causes a little surprise to learn that the third Propo- 
sition was brought forward by one of the leaders of the 
minority, possibly Chauncy himself.t It reads :— 

“The Infant-seed of confederate visible Believers, are mem- 
bers of the same Church with their parents, and when grown 
up, are personally under the watch, discipline and Government 
of that Church.” 


No wonder that Mitchell could say of this Proposition 
“some think [it] carries the whole cause;”§ and the champion- 
ing of this view is an illustration of the inconsistency of the 
position taken throughout the controversy by the opponents of 
the Half-Way Covenant, an inconsistency which gave them 
less weight than the general merits of their criticisms deserved. 

But like the divines of 1657, the majority was not favorable 
to the admission of any but the personally regenerate to the 
Lord’s Supper or a share in the government of the churches. 
The preface to the Result, prepared by the Committee ap- 
pointed by the Synod to lay the Propositions before the Court, 
thus exhorted the Half-Way members of the churches :— 

“ Break not in upon the Lord’s Table (or upon the Privi- 
ledges of full Communion) without due qualification, and 
orderly admission thereunto, lest you eat and drink your own 
damnation. Be ordered, and take not upon you to order the 

* Propositions concerning the Subject of Baptism, etc. [Result of 


1662] p. 2. 
+ Allin, Animadversions upon the Anti-Synodalia, p. 13. 


¢ Propositions, etc., p. 1. 
§ Mitchell, Answer to Increase Mather’s Apologetical Preface, p. 3, 


margin. 
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affairs of Gods Family ; that is not the place of those who are 
et but in the state of Initiation and Education in the Church 
of God.”* 

And in their elaboration of the fourth Proposition the Synod 
declared :— 

“Though all members of the Church are subjects of Baptism, 
they and their wampeag: * all members may not partake of 
the Lords Supper .... Now if persons, even when adult, ma 
be and continue members, and yet be debarred from the Lends 
Supper, until meet qualifications for the same do appear in 
them ; then may they also (until like qualifications) be debarred 
from that power of Voting in the Church, which pertains to 
Males in full communion. It seems not rational that those 
who are not themselves fit for all Ordinances, should have such 
an influence referring to all Ordinances, as Voting in Election 
of Officers, Admission and Censure of Members doth import.” + 


The opposition was voted down by more than seven to one, 
and the finished result duly reported to the Massachusetts Court. 
By that body it was ordered to be printed and submitted to 
the consideration of the churches. The result was the publi- 
cation of the Propositions within a few weeks by the press at 
Cambridge, while before the conclusion of the year 1662, an 
unofficial edition was brought out in London, having as an 
appendix an answer written by Chauncy. These publications 
started a flood of controversial pamphlets which must have 
taxed the capacities of the Cambridge press, though they 
added little light to the controversy. Davenport was promptly 
in the field arguing that the new method would open the 
churches to the unworthy, and with him stood Increase Mather 
and Nicholas Street. Mitchell, Allin and Richard Mather were 
as forward to defend the results of the Synod, and with more 
effect than is usual in such controversies, for the arguments of 
Mitchell won over Increase Mather, who became, in the suc- 
ceeding decade, the chief defender of the Synod’s conclusions. 

This controversy induced the Massachusetts Court to leave 
the question to the churches without further interference, and 
the Half-Way Covenant view, though the popular theory, long 
met with disapproval among the brethren of many congrega- 


* Propositions, etc., Preface, p. 15. 
+ Propositions, etc., p. 18. 
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tions. Fifty years after the Synod there were still opposing 
churches in Massachusetts.* 

Connecticut had been silent while Massachusetts had been 
debating the question in and after the Synod, for Connecticut 
was trying to effect a union with reluctant New Haven, a 
colony which Davenport’s influence had made as much opposed 
to the Half-Way Covenant as the authorities of Connecticut 
were in its favor. But agitation had continued and had been 
increased by problems affecting church polity in general which 
at last demanded the Court’s interference. Soon after his 
restoration Charles II. had directed the government of Massa- 
chusetts to allow “that all persons of good and honest lives 
and conversations be admitted to the sacrament of the Lords 
supper, according to the said booke of common prayer, and 
their children to baptisme.”t 

A temporizing policy had avoided compliance; but in July, 
1664, royal commissioners arrived, and it was felt that their 
influence would be thrown in favor of a much larger admission 
to church privilege than the Half-Way Covenant contemplated. 
Thus emboldened Wiliiam Pitkin of Hartford, and six other 
men of respectable position in Connecticut colony, petitioned 
the General Court in Oct. 1664, representing that though bap- 
tized members of the Church of England, they were refused 
communion for themselves and baptism for their children in 
contradiction of the King’s letter to Massachusetts.t The 
complaints were substantially like those raised by Childe and 
his associates in 1646. Like those they were not a request for 
Half-Way Covenant privileges, but a breach with the whole 
New England system. They certainly did not originate the 
Half-Way Covenant movement in Connecticut—that had been 
going on for nearly a score of years, and probably the petition 


would never have been offered had it not been for the attitude 


of the English government. This movement, like that of 


* How great was the opposition met by even such men as Richard 
Mather in introducing the practice into their churches, is shown by 
Increase Mather’s Life of Richard Mather, p. 27, and the Dorchester 
Ch. Records. The Boston First Church did not adopt the practice till 
1731. 


+ Hutchinson, Collection, p. 379. 
¢ The full text is in Stiles’ Ancient Windsor, ed. 1859, pp. 167, 168. 
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1646, was not a prime factor in the controversy ; but like that, 
it raised questions of general church polity which gave renewed 
prominence to the Half-Way question. 

The Court felt some sympathy for the petitioners, and in 
October 1664, asked the churches to consider :— 


“ Whither it be not their duty to enterteine all such persons, 
whoe are of an honest and godly conuersation, hauing a compet- 
ency of knowledg in the principles of religion, and shall desire 
to joyne w™ them in church fellowship, by an explicitt cou- 
enant, and that they haue their children baptized, and that all 
the children of the church be accepted and acco“ reall mem- 
bers of the church.”* 


At the same time dissenters were asked “to help the Court 
w* such light as is w™ them.” In the divided state of public 
opinion such an order could only produce further controversy. 
Adam Blackman and Thomas Hanford, respectively pastors at 
Stamford and Norwalk, sent to the court a letter of earnest 
protest. By June 1666 the Hartford church was torn by 
factions, of which the larger, led by Joseph Haynes the 
younger minister, favored the Half-Way practice; while a 
strong minority, championed by Haynes’s colleague, John 
Whiting, opposed. Similar disturbances took place in Bran- 
ford, Stratford and Windsor. 

No wonder the Connecticut Court desired a settlement, and 
cherefore in October 1666, it called a “Synod” to meet at 
Hartford, May 15, 1667, and discuss seventeen questions pro- 
pounded by the Court “to an issue.”+ These questions em- 
braced not only the Half-Way covenant, but problems relating 
to the share of non-church members in ministerial support ; 
the rights of a town, as a corporation distinct from a church, 
in the call of a minister; the privileges of members of the 
Church of England not in covenant with New England 
churches; and several other matters of great importance. 
But they never came to discussion in the way planned by the 
Court. The opponents of the Half-Way Covenant secured 
first the change of the title of the body to “ Assembly,” then 
its speedy adjournment, and finally its abandonment, pending 


* Conn. Records, I. 488. 
+ Ibid., II. 53-55. 
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fruitless negotiations with Massachusetts for a joint council. 
The Court now recognized the unavailing nature of its 
attempts, and as a last resort, in May, 1668, appointed a com- 
mittee of one minister from each of the four counties into 
which Connecticut was then divided, to :— 

“Consider of some expedient for our peace . . . how farre 


the churches and people may walke together . . . notwith- 
standing some various apprehensions amonge them in matters 


of discipline respecting membership and baptisme &c.”* 


This was a declaration of willingness to admit variety in 
ecclesiastical practice. 

The report of the ministers has not been preserved, but it 
was evidently conciliatory, for in May 1669, the legislature 
voted in view of it that :— 

“persons being allso approued according to lawe as orthodox 
and sownd in the fundamentalls of Christian religion may haue 


allowance of their perswasion and profession in church wayes 
or assemblies w“out disturbance.” + 


Here then was the solution of the Half-Way question as far 
as the government of Connecticut was concerned. Formal 
toleration was granted to its supporters and opponents alike, 
and permission for churches hopelessly split on the question 
to divide. Of this latter privilege the minority in the Hart- 
ford Church availed themselves at once. In Massachusetts 
and Connecticut alike the outcome of the struggle was tolera- 
tion for both views. The Half-Way Covenant had the grow- 
ing party. Yet the stricter theory was never wholly aban- 
doned.t 

Though the first, or more active stage, in the history of the 
Half-Way movement may be said to have closed in 1669 with 
the cessation of legislative interference, yet the discussion still 
continued, and led in the latter part of the seventeenth and 
the eighteenth centuries to essential modifications of the orig- 
inal Half-Way theory. That theory, as presented in 1657 and 

* Conn. Records, IT. 84. 

+ Ibid., II. 109. 


¢ Bellamy was able to write in 1769, ‘‘Even to this day the [Half- 
Way] custom is not universal,” The Half-Way-Covenant, A Dialogue, 
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1662, held that only children of church members were entitled 
to baptism, because they alone had inherited membership. So 
too “ owning the covenant” was, in the view of the originators 
of the practice, a solemn personal acceptance, as far as it lay 
in a man’s power unaided by divine grace, of his place in the 
visible kingdom of God, and a formal declaration of his inten- 
tion to do his best to lead a Christian life by association in 
worship and discipline with the recognized people of God. 
But during the spiritual declensions of the days of the third 
and fourth New England generations the original basis of the 
baptismal right in the preéxisting membership of the recipient 
was less insisted upon, though never absolutely forgotten. To 
“own the covenant” and to present one’s children for baptism 
became less a solemn claiming of rights already possessed and 
more an act deemed of value in itself. So it came about that 
by the time Cotton Mather wrote his Matio Discipline* 
many ministers admitted all applicants of good moral character 
to the covenant and their children to baptism without question 
as to whether the recipients were members by birth or not. 
This tended vastly more than the original Half-Way practice 
to cheapen Gospel ordinances. Indeed there is reason to 
believe that in many places admission to the covenant was 
looked upon much as signing the pledge has frequently been 
regarded in our own day—as a means by which large bodies 
of young people might be induced to start in the right path 
ta life. 

It was natural that when the barriers which the Ministerial 
Assembly of 1657 and the Synod of 1662 had erected between 
the non-church member and baptism were so broken down, 
that those other obstacles placed by them between the non- 
regenerate member by birth and the Lord’s Supper should be 
often lightly regarded. If a man was member enough to 
receive one sacrament, why was he not competent to receive 
the other? So some men reasoned, and the result was ‘‘ Stod- 
dardeanism,” though Stoddard was by no means the originator 
of the view. Its essence was that it was the duty of all per- 
sons sincerely desirous of living a Christian life, and who were 


* Published 1726, Preface dated 1719, see p. 80. 
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members of the church by birth,* even though not consciously 
regenerate, to partake of the Supper. Though never adopted 
by a majority of the New England churches, it was wide- 
spread in Western Massachusetts and Connecticut during the 
eighteenth century. 

These views, lamented by Increase Mather as early as 1677, 
and discussed to some extent in the Synod of 1679,+ find their 
sharpest expression in the writing of Solomon Stoddard, the 
able and devout minister at Northampton. In 1700 he pub- 
lished his Doctrine of Instituted Churches, a treatise in which 
he asserted the desirability of national churches, denied the 
necessity of local covenants, and claimed that the brethren 
ought to have no share either in church admissions or govern- 
ment. But his other departures from the theory of early Con- 
gregationalism were insignificant in moulding popular thought 
compared with his declaration regarding the Supper, that :— 


“this Ordinance is instituted for all the adult Members of the 
Church who are not scandalous, and therefore must be attended 
by them; as no Man may neglect Prayer, or hearing the Word, 
because he cannot do it in Faith, so he may not neglect the 
Lords Supper.’’§ 


Increase Mather at once replied to Stoddard, but without 
eliciting an immediate rejoinder. But Stoddard did not alter 
his view and in 1707-8 put it forth once more. Again Mather 
answered, and in 1709 Stoddard elaborately defended his 
theory in the Appeal to the Learned. He now asserted :— 


“This Ordinance [Supper] is according to Institution to be 
applyed to visible Saints,| though Unconverted, therefore it 


* This restriction is important to observe, the representation being 
frequent that the Stoddardean view would admit any respectable man 
to the Supper. 

+A Call from Heaven To the Present and Succeeding Generations, 
quoted in Cont. Eccles. Hist. Essex Co., pp. 389, 390. 

t See Stoddard, Appeal to the Learned, pp. 93, 94; and the Appeal of 
Some of the Unlearned, p. 17. 

§ Instituted Churches, p. 21. 

| Stoddard’s conception of “visible saints” was ‘‘such as make a 
serious profession of the true Religion, together with those that do 
descend from them, till rejected of God,” Ibid., p. 6. 
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is for their Saving good, and consequently for their Conver- 


gion.”’* 


These views were a nullification of the conception of a 
church entertained by the founders of New England; yet the 
root of Stoddardeanism is to be found in the dual theory of 
those founders as to church-membership, by experience and by 
birth. 

Perhaps the best illustration of the change of feeling which 
had come over New England regarding the privileges of mem- 
bership is the statement of Cotton Mather in the Ratio Dés- 
cipline, where he speaks of the Stoddardean view as held by 
“some eminent Pastors (and some of their Churches),” and 
then describes the more conservative theory, defended by his 
father, that none should be admitted, to the Supper but those 
of “ Kxpervmental Piety.” He declares :— 

“Indeed there is a Variety both of Judgment and Practice 
in the Churches of Vew-Hngland upon this Matter; However 
it = no troublesome Variance or Contention among 
them. 


Fortunately this condition of apathy was not of long dura- 
tion. The rise of a new type of theology led to an earnest 
and ultimately successful effort to overthrow not only Stod- 
dardeanism, but the Half-Way Covenant; and the struggle 
began where Stoddardeanism was most intrenched, at North- 
ampton. Stoddard’s successor was his grandson, Jonathan 
Edwards, who became pastor of the Northampton church, Feb. 
15,1727. For nearly twenty years after his settlement Ed- 
wards practiced the system introduced by his grandfather; but 
he was deeply moved by the revival spirit of the second 
quarter of the eighteenth century. Till that spirit was felt 
the prevailing type of theology in New England had for more 
than fifty years, though essentially Calvinistic, laid great stress 
on the external means of grace. No sharp distinction was 
drawn, either in experience or practice between the converted 
and unconverted. But the revival movements reproduced in 
large degree the type of preaching and experience which 


* Appeal, p. 25. 
+ Ratio Discipline, pp. 84, 85. 
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characterized the Puritans at their exodus from England. 
Conversion, that is a conscious change in a man’s relation to 
God, was once more insisted on as the test of Christianity, 
Such an experience is individual, not corporate ; and in propor- 
tion as conscious regeneration was made the standard of trial, 
the corporate theory of hereditary covenant relationship to 
God sank into the background. And as nothing short of a 
distinct sense of reconciliation with God’s plans was held by 
the revivalists to give ground fora valid Christian hope, the 
supporters of the revival movement insisted that any depen- 
dence on means, however good in themselves, was illusory and 
dangerous. The principles of the school of theology which 
came out of the revivals were thus of necessity opposed to the 
Half-Way Covenant, and to the ultimate triumph of that 
school its destruction was due. Of that school the founder 
was Jonathan Edwards. Convinced by 1744 that Stoddardean- 
ism was wrong, Edwards denounced the system to his church 
in Dec., 1748, and the controversy with his people began which 
led to his dismission in June, 1750. In the heat of this dis- 
cussion he published, in Aug., 1749, his Humble Inquiry . . . 
Concerning the Qualifications Requisite to... full Com- 
munion. The work was primarily an argument against Stod- 
dardeanism, that being the point under debate between Ed- 
wards and the Northampton church. But it contained, in a 
subsidiary paragraph,* a vigorous attack on the Half-Way sys- 
tem. Rev. Solomon Williams, of Lebanon, Conn., replied, 
touching of course chiefly on the Stoddardean problem in- 
volved in the dispute; but in a rejoinder to this reply of 
Williams, Edwards did not fail to make clear once more his 
opposition not only to Stoddardeanism, but to the Half-Way 
Covenant. 

With this reply the discussion of the subject in print ceased 
for a number of years; but Edwards’s criticisms had their 
direct fruitage. Probably no disciple more fully shared his 
views regarding conversion, or was more instrumental in prop- 
agating them, than Joseph Bellamy, from 1738 to 1790 min- 


* Pp. 126-181. The passage was curiously overlooked by Drs. Fiske 
and Dexter. See New Englander, xliii. 611. 
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ister at Bethlem, Conn. On him, and the church under his 
charge, the effect of Edwards’s tracts was decisive. The Beth- 
lem church records bear witness :— 


“Upon the publishing of Mr. Edwards’ Book on the Sacra- 
ment, this [Half-Way] Practice was laid aside, as not warranted 
by the holy scriptures—there being no other scriptural owning 
the covenant, but what implies a profession of Godliness.”* 


But in spite of this vote, it was not till nearly twenty years 
after Edwards’s dismission that Bellamy began his public attack 
on the system. In January, 1769, he published his first Dza- 
logue. Its homely but vigorous putting of the case attracted 
immediate attention. Within the next few months three re- 
plies appeared, two of them of considerable ability and attrib- 
uted to Rev. Messrs. Ebenezer Devotion of Scotland, Conn., 
and Nathaniel Taylor of New Milford, Conn. In April Bel- 
lamy issued a second dialogue, and soon followed it by a third, . 
with which he combined an attack on a Stoddardean treatise 
on the Visible Church in Covenant with God, recently put 
forth by Rev. Moses Mather of Darien, Conn. Answers fol- 
lowed from Devotion, Mather and others; and the fight waxed 
hotter and more personal, as a fourth dialogue and a new reply 
to Mather came from Bellamy’s pen. Meanwhile a second 
controversy on the same subject was in progress between Jacob 
Green, an Edwardean pastor at Hanover, New Jersey, and the 
Stoddardean Rev. George Beckwith of Lyme, Conn. At the 
same time the question rose to prominence, apparently inde- 
pendently, in the church at Plymouth, Mass., of which Chand- 
ler Robbins, a pupil of Bellamy, was pastor. 

The controversy thus begun continued, though with less fre- 
quency of publication, throughout the rest of the century. 
After Bellamy had laid down his pen the battle was waged by 
Rev. Cyprian Strong, of Portland, Conn., who attacked the 
system as early as 1780, but whose most powerful work dates 
from 1793. Strong denied that the children of believers are 
personally in covenant. Their baptism is not a right, but an 
act of dedication and a pledge of parental faithfulness. At 
the same time Rev. Nathanael Emmons of Franklin, Mass., 


* Cothren, Hist. Ancient Woodbury, p. 244. 
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and Rev. Stephen West of Stockbridge, Mass., two of the 
leaders of the school of “ New Divinity” of which Jonathan 
Edwards was the founder, engaged in the attack. From the 
representatives of the Edwardean theology and its later modi- 
fications came the overthrow of the system. Able supporiers 
of the older type of New England theology, like Rev. Messrs, 
Joseph Lathrop of West Springfield, Mass., and Moses Hem- 
menway of Wells, Maine, defended the Half-Way Covenant, 
and even Stoddardeanism, with vigor during the last decade of 
the eighteenth century. But the gradual dominance of the 
idea of conversion held by the representatives of the “ New 
Divinity,” emphasized by the remarkable series of revivals 
which began in the closing years of the last century and lasted 
well into the present, caused it to be quietly laid aside. By 
1803 the ministers of Central Connecticut had generally, 
though informally, agreed to discontinue its use. At the Old 
South Church, Boston, it has never been voted out, though 
last administered in 1818, and there is reason to believe that 
this tacit disuse of the system was not unusual. In Essex 
County, Mass., it lasted till about 1825; at Windsor, Conn., it 
was in use as late as 1822; the church at Charlestown, Maass., 
continued the practice till 1828; while at Marlborough, Mass., 
it survived till 1834. 

In its reaction from the religious conceptions of the last 
century the present age has frequently represented the Half- 
Way Covenant movement as a deliberate and successful at- 
tempt on the part of the unconverted to force themselves into 
the church for a share in its government or an extension of 
political rights. To it have been traced most of the later 
declensions and divisions of New England Congregationalism. 
But the story of the movement has been told to little purpose 
if it has not appeared that it was a sincere effort of good men 
in the churches, led by the majority of the ministers, to main- 
tain a hold on a great class in the community which seemed 
slipping away from religious control. It was not an attempt 
to break into the church from without. The prime motive of 
its upholders was alway religious; and though unquestionably 
harmful in its results, especially as modified in the eighteenth 
century, it is doubtful whether it had much to do with the rise 
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of Unitarianism, as has often been charged. Certainly it was 
prevalent, and that too in its extremest Stoddardean form, in 
portions of New England which have never inclined to Uni- 
tarian sentiments. Rather it was a well-meant but mistaken 
attempt to solve that most difficult of problems, how to reach 
the serious minded, moral, but non-regenerate members of the 
community and bring them under the power of the Gospel. 
Its form arose out of original inconsistencies in the New Eng- 
land theory of the constitution of a church. but its purpose 
was always evangelical. 

WILLISTON WALKER. 














Some of Ibsen’s Women. 


ArticLtE IL—SOME OF IBSEN’S WOMEN. 


InsEn is, or rather has been, emphatically the champion of 
wives and mothers. No other writer since Shakespeare has 
presented us with so perfect types of womanhood as this bitter 
Northern satirist. Society is rotten to the very core, shams 
and deceptions surround us on all sides, men are hypocrites 
and our conventionalities are merely a thin veil, to cover the 
evil from which none are wholly free. But with this gloomy 
view of the life about him the pessimist unites, in his earlier 
stage, a passionate regard for good women which to the super- 
ficial observer seems wholly inconsistent. In reading Ibsen, 
however, we must remember that he hates not society, but 
its abuses, not men, but bad men. He therefore gives due 
eredit to all that is good and pure and noble, and the highest 
expression of these qualities he seems to have found in woman. 
With some few exceptions, the men in his dramas are either 
bad or weak, while the bad women in his earlier plays can be 
numbered on the fingers. I say in his earlier plays advisedly, 
for in respect to his female characters, Ibsen has turned 
about face, and while he still regards his fellowmen with dis- 
favor, he has in all his later productions extended this whole- 
sale condemnation to his fellow women as well. The poet’s 
present stage of hysterical womanhood (I refer to his heroines, 
not to Ibsen himself) is as strange as it is melancholy. We can 
not reconcile ourselves to such a prostitution of genius to the 
service of modern realism. Hedda Gabler is as remote from 
the poet’s earlier heroines as the East is from the West, or 
rather as the South is from the North. We feel like falling 
down and worshiping Agnes and Solveig and Margaret, our 
only feeling toward the wayward, unreasonable Hedda is one 
of exasperation. It is as though Shakespeare had taken to 
writing society plays in the style of “ Jim the Penman.” 

Without extending further this lament over what is in my 
opinion a degeneration of Ibsen’s art, let us take up in all 
brevity a few of his woman types, beginning with one of the 
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loveliest of all, Agnes, the heroine of his first dramatic poem, 
“ Brand.” This character is introduced in the first act, start- 
ing off on her wedding trip with her young husband, the artist 
Einar. They both regard life as one long holiday, intended 
for their special amusement. They are as little northern as 
one could well imagine; in fact, they seem as if they had 
stepped out of the canvass of some Italian master, so thor- 
oughly unreasoning and spontaneous is their joy. The little 
song in which they give expression to their perfect content- 
ment is so thoroughly Shakespearian that I cauz. >t resist trans- 
lating the first two stanzas, retaining the rhythm and as far as 
possible the expression of the originals. 


EINAR, 


‘* Agnes, my beautiful butterfly, 
Thee will I playfully capture, 
I'll fashion a net of meshes fine, 
The meshes my carols of rapture.” 


AGNES. 


‘‘Am Ia butterfly, slender and fine? 
So let me then sip of the heather ; 
And art thou a youth, who loveth a game, 
Then chase, but catch me never.” 


And so they exchange their playful banter, leaping from 
rock to rock, full of the joy in life that few but children 
know. But a shadow soon falls across their bright path. 
During their song they have unwittingly approached a preci- 
pice, from whose danger they are saved by Brand’s voice calling 
to them from above. Brand turns out to be an old school 
friend of Einar’s, but in every respect the exact opposite of 
the gay painter. Inthe conversation that follows, we learn the 
keynote to his character, the strong, unbending will, and the 
passionate desire to be, not to seem. “That which thou art 
be full and whole, and not in part and separate.” This serious 
view of life does not suit his former associate and they soon 
separate. But the stern priest’s influence has already asserted 
itself over Agnes, to whom the sun seems darkened, the air 
cold after his departure. The southern gaiety which had 
seemed to bind her so closely and lovingly to her artist hus- 
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band, was after all only a thin veneer, quickly rubbed off by 
contact with a really kindred soul. 

Without tracing the successive steps that induce Agnes to 
leave Einar and become the wife of Brand, let us pass to 
the third act, which discloses the couple, now settled in the 
little mountain parish, in which our unselfish hero hopes to 
consecrate his life. In the happiness of married life, Agnes 
forgets all the hardships of the wretched place. Though the 
sun shines but three weeks in the year, what cares she for 
other brightness than her husband’s smile, her child’s laugh ? 
One impending danger, however, fills them both with terror. 
The fierce winds mean death to Alf, their little boy. They 
must leave for a warmer clime, the little one must be saved. 
But no, the priest has vowed to be true to his call. According 
to his stern creed, he must give all or the gift is of no avail. 
In a scene of wonderful power, Agnes lends him the support 
he both craves and dreads, and the little victim is sacrificed. 
How far we can endorse this action on the part of the mother, 
as a specimen of wifely devotion it is unequalled. Nothing in 
literature, ancient or modern, can compare with it. Manya 
woman has given her life to save her husband’s, but to offer 
up what was dearer than life itself to preserve a husband’s 
self-respect, that is something quite different. In the scenes 
immediately following, the “ polemicker” forgets to preach 
and probe, merging entirely into the poet. Not a detail is 
omitted that might serve to bring the sorrowing mother before 
our eyes. It is so cold out there in the churchyard where the 
little one lies, and the poor mother lifts the curtain to send a 
comforting ray of light and warmth over the new-made grave. 
She cannot bear to think of him lying out there all alone. 
But Brand is not satisfied that she should have given her child, 
she must give also every token that may serve to remind her 
of the grief, which in his eyes interferes with the fulness of 
the sacrifice. Even this she consents to, but, as she says: “ He 
who beholds Jehovah dies.” Her sacrifice is complete, even 
to death itself. In these scenes, Ibsen reaches the height of 
vathos. As Brand says: “One is tempted to exclaim: ‘ Have 
you been a woman, that you know a woman’s heart so fully ?” 
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But Prof. Boyesen’s sympathetic account makes comment on 
my part superfluous. No American can hope to equal that 
consummate master of Danish translation. 

The story of Solveig, the heroine of Peer Gynt, is no less 
pathetic in its way than that of Agnes. As a type of Scandi- 
navian womanhood, she is perhaps even more interesting than 
Agnes. Since the poem is comparatively unknown to English 
readers, a brief account of its plot may not be considered out 
of place. Peer Gynt has frequently been styled the Northern 
Faust, and in many respects it resembles the German work, 
treating of one man’s life, and interweaving with the story a 
wealth of allegory and satire. The hero is introduced as a 
careless, dreamy youth, the plague of his old mother and the 
laughing stock of the whole village. He is filled with vague 
longings to achieve greatness, not by his own efforts, but by 
some mysterious influence. He stands as the type of the class 
of men that wish to put reality in the background and live a 
life of dreams and fancies. 

The real story begins with Peer Gynt’s meeting with Sol- 
veig, an innocent peasant girl, to whom he is immediately 
attracted. His mad nature, however, induces him to run away 
with a former love on the latter’s wedding day. Soon tiring 
of this conquest, he leaves her in the mountains to make her 
way home alone, thereby arousing the indignation of the neigh- 
borhood. After this escapade, he lives in the wilderness, where 
he meets the daughter of the King of the Doore Trolds, by 
whom he is conducted to her father’s home. Peer is betrothed 
to the princess and, after a vain endeavor to adapt himself to 
their ways, he finally escapes with great difficulty. He sees 
Solveig at the saeter where she is staying with her younger 
sister, and is joined by her soon after at the rude hut he has 
himself constructed. His happiness seems complete, when he 
is one day confronted by the Trold prineess, who reminds him 
of his broken promise and threatens to join him in his new 
home. Dismayed at this misfortune, the poor coward deserts 
his wife and sails for America. The fourth act discloses Peer, 
now a middle aged gentleman of leisure on the shore of Mor- 
rocco, surrounded by four friends. He has made a huge for- 
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tune in the States, by various questionable means, and is intent 
upon carrying out the ambitious dreams of his youth. Of the 
treacherous conduct of his companions and his subsequent 
adventures, space will not allow us to speak here. Suffice it to 
say, that he amasses a second fortune, and returns to Norway 
an old man. There he seems doomed to the fate he so richly 
deserves, but, by the intervention of Solveig, who has remained 
true to him, his soul is saved. 

The poem is full of satire upon Norway, its exclusiveness 
and prejudices, and upon the charlatanism which is confined to 
no particular land. The satire is frequently conveyed in alle- 
gorical form which, as Brandes truly remarks, is often tiresome 
and meaningless. In contrast to this stand out the figures of 
Solveig and of Peer Gynt’s mother, Ase. The latter is a per- 
fect type of a Norwegian peasant woman, cross and loving by 
turns. Allowing ierself the privilege of rebuking her wild 
boy, but denying it to everyone else. She is full of supersti- 
tions, too, and not a little of Peer’s dreaminess is due to her 
early influence. The character is not free from pathos either, 
the description of her death, with its grim humor, being one 
of the gems of the piece. 

The character of Solveig is wholly sweet and noble, a very 
pattern of loving faithfulness. Her happiness is fleeting, but 
its memory is as long as life itself. Though utterly unreason- 
ing, it is thoroughly womanly. She forsakes home, friends, 
everything for a shadow, and years after the cruel desertion 
she is able to say in answer to Peer’s question? ‘‘ Where was I, 
with God’s mark upon my temple?” “In my faith, in my hope 
and in my love.” We almost forget our contempt for Peer 
Gynt in our admiration of such faithfulness. Surely there 
must be some good in a man that can inspire this deep love. 

In strongest contrast to this unquestioning affection we have 
the all-demanding love of Ibsen’s later heroine, Nora. I have 
heard that invitations to ‘literary companies in Boston are 
always accompanied with a hint that no mention of “The 
Doli’s House” will be permitted. A criticism of any portion 
of this play would, therefore, seem to be almost too severe a 
test of my readers’ patience. As my treatment, however, will 
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be purely comparative, the comment may perhaps be allowed 
to pass unchallenged. As we have seen, Solveig demands 
nothing from her husband, not even his love. Nora is satisfied 
with nothing short of complete confidence. The one is a 
poetical character, the other is thoroughly modern and realistic. 
Solveig might have figured in one of Bjornsen’s peasant tales, 
Nora is cosmopolitan, a creature of modern thought and action. 
Furthermore, the form and character of the two plays demand 
this difference in the heroines. While “ Peer Gynt,” as a 
whole, is as much a polemic as “The Doll’s House,” the hero- 
ine forms no part of the polemic. In the fourth act, in which 
Ibsen gives free reign to his satirical fancy, she does not appear 
at all, and in the fifth act she is introduced only at the very 
close. Her relations to Peer Gynt form merely an idyllic 
episode emphasizing, to be sure, the latter’s egoism, but not 
being directly concerned with its further development. The 
hero, in his conversation with his four friends, refers to the 
Trold Princess, but never once to Solveig. This woman is 
therefore a purely poetical creation, with none of the heart- 
searching of which the poet is otherwise so fond. Nora, on 
the other hand, is the central figure of ‘“ The Doll’s House,” 
about whom all the action revolves. It is possible that in 
the contrast between Agnes’ sudden transformation from the 
thoughtless girl to the serious, conscientious woman, under the 
influence of Brand, we see a foreshadowing of Ibsen’s later 
treatment of the marital relations, but in Peer Gynt there is 
not a trace of this intention. To my mind, this total absence 
of the didactic and ethical in the treatment of Solveig’s love 
constitutes the main charm of the character. The heroine of 
a romance should not be treated as a subject for the dissecting 
table. There must be some spontaneity, a certain absence of 
logic in order that our full sympathies may be enlisted. 

In this brief study, I have not referred to Brand’s mother, 
one of the few repulsive female characters in Ibsen’s earlier 
works. She is a sort of female Shylock, without, however, 
the saving qualities of revenge and domestic love possessed by 
the Shakespearian character. Not even the presence of her 
hushand’s dead body can restrain her feverish lust for gold. 
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Everything is sacrificed to the one appetite, and at the end it 
triumphs even over her religious terrors, bidding her refuse 
the spiritual ministrations of her son rather than sacrifice all 
her wealth. We find a special reason for her introduction in 
making more intelligible the development of Brand’s charae- 
ter and in illustrating his stern creed. Reared in a loveless 
home, his tenderer sympathies were almost completely choked. 
The abnormal development of his will, too, and the unnatural 
consistency of his religious views are undoubtedly regarded by 
Ibsen as a direct inheritance of his mother’s diseased nature, 
turned in a different and more noble channel. We may note 
here that Brand’s mother is the only important character in 
Ibsen’s plays that is not referred to by name. She is a type 


rather than an individual. 
DANIEL KILHAM DODGE 
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Artiote III.—APOLOGETICS IN THE PULPIT—A CON- 
FERENCE ADDRESS. 


Tuere is no place in the pulpit for apology in the ordinary 
sense of that word. We conceive the apologist, as one who 
has a doubtful, possibly a bad cause to maintain, and we asso- 
ciate with him a certain timidity of appearance, an attitude 
half of defense and half of excuse, and a success at least 
ambiguous. No such ideas are to be associated with the Chris- 
tian preacher. He represents the one perfectly pure and ben- 
eficent force in the world, the supreme interest of men, a 
cause which is nothing new or doubtful, which has been going 
on for 1800 years to an ever-widening victory, and which ex- 
cludes every fear in its behalf. He may fear for himself, or 
he may have causes in his own heart or life which might lead 
to apology, but in his presentation of the gospel, he is to cast 
all this aside and to speak out in the full consciousness of the 
dignity and benignity of his message. To do anything else is 
to fall short of his privileges and of his duty. 

Nor, when its meaning is rightly conceived, as the orderly 
defense of the Christian system in argument before its oppo- 
nents, is apology to form the staple of the preaching of the 
pulpit. No army ever won a campaign by purely defensive 
tactics. Defense is good, and the repelling of error is good, 
but there must be advance in war, and there must be the sup- 
ply of positive truth, the presentation of actual motives, the 
gaining of an influence upon the wills of men, and the success 
which springs out of the development of activities in the 
minds of men, if the pulpit is to accomplish any large thing. 
And hence apology must be relegated to its proper place, 
which is never the principal place, in the ministrations of the 
pulpit. 

Yet, in a proper sense, and at a proper time, apology has a 
place in the pulpit. There are real difficulties in respect to 
Christian truths, and that too, the most fundamental and im- 
portant of them, which perplex the Christian as well as impede 
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the progress of the unbeliever towards the truth. And hence 
for two reasons, for the confirmation of the faith of the church 
itself, and for the help of the world, attention needs to be paid 
to the difficulties of men. It is a mistake to believe that in 
this busy and skeptical age, when the church touches the world 
at so many points, and the force of the ideas which rule in the 
world is so constantly pressing upon the minds of Christians, 
no effect against which it is of importance for us to be upon 
our guard, will be produced upon the repose and perfect Chris- 
tian certainty of even trae and intelligent believers. Many 
are led to think miracles a great burden upon the church rather 
than its weapon, by the constant affirmation of science (thus 
self-styled) that a miracle is an impossibility. A gradual neg- 
lect of the Old Testament by many rests upon the idea that its 
integrity has been disproved. LDisrelish of the hard doctrines 
of the gospel often proceeds from the subtle operation of the 
denial of the atonement by the world and worldly Christians. 
All these tendencies need to be corrected, and the wise minis- 
ter, seeing in one case which he discovers the type of others, 
will bring the matter to that place where he exerts his great 
and controlling influence, to the pulpit. And thus apology will 
to some extent enter into his ministrations. 

Now, when the apologetic treatment of some Christian doc- 
trine has been decided upon, it is of great importance that the 
preacher should proceed with caution and that the total impres- 
sion should be favorable to his cause,—a result difficult to 
secure. So difficult is it, that I propose to devote with your 
permission, this discussion to 


Certain CauTionARY REMARKS UPON THE Conpbuct or APOL- 
OGETIO ‘PREACHING. 


1. As to the manner of the discussion. 

This should be calm. The apologist must give the impres- 
sion to others that he himself is not disturbed by the problem 
which he is discussing before his people, and to this, calmness 
of demeanor, and what is more important, calmness and delib- 
eration of argumentation, are absolutely necessary. Jerkiness 
of style, disorder of arguments, appeals and exhortations, rhet- 
orical flourishes and melodramatic situations, are all to be 
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avoided, because they convey the idea of haste and disturbance. 
The speaker will not convince who is, or appears to be, in 
doubt himself. 

It should also be candid. You must not only meet your 
adversary, but you must seem to him to meet him. You 
must not only see the force of his arguments, but so evidently 
appreciate them that when you have stated them, there will 
be no opportunity to say that the other side has not been 
fairly dealt with, or but half represented in the debate. And 
above all,—though this is so elementary a thought, that I hesi- 
tate to mention it,—there must be no failure to admit all that 
can be rightly said upon the other side, or to give credit for 
whatever of good there may be in the purposes or the words 
of the opponent. If the adversary can say, whoever he was 
opposing, it was not I, and I remain untouched; or if he can 
say, the preacher neither understood me nor tried to do so; 
you will have spent your labor in vain so far as he and all 
who hear him are concerned. 

It should be also objective, i. e., should confine itself to 
tangible arguments and facts, leaving the region of motives 
out of the account. The adversary of the Christian faith has 
the right to be regarded as honest, and treated upon the basis 
of the value of what he presents, to be grappled with in a 
manly and honest combat, and the apologist will consult the 
interests of his own cause by doing this. Objections should 
also be stated, as far as possible, in the language of those who 
make them, which prevents the suspicion of garbling and 
misrepresentation. Not what the preacher thinks, or sup- 
poses, but what he sees and can present untouched by his own 
personality, should form the object of his consideration. 

It should be strong. The preacher must prove his case, or 
he had better let the subject alone. But he must also prove 
it so that it will seem proved, so that it will convey the 
impression of vigor, of unanswerableness, and of power. 
Strength belongs often to manner as much as to matter. Do 
not only be strong, but seem so. 

And it should be sympathetic. It should see what is really 
good in the opponent, and thus sympathize with him; which 
is an intellectual sympathy. But it should also be filled with 
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sincere pity for the erring man, and with the ministerial spirit 
of the great Minister to souls, who never rebuked but with 
the desire to save, and who at last wept over that Jerusalem 
which he had sternly rebuked, but which he had thus only 
been seeking to gather as a hen gathereth her chickens under 
her -wings. 

On this branch of my subject, I am sure, I do not need to 
dwell. I pass therefore to the more important caution which 
I wish to emphasize. 

2. As to the source of the argument. 

(1) This may be drawn from natural science in part. Many 
of the most striking of modern objections are drawn from 
science ; and yet science, which is the study of the works of 
God, when profoundly pursued, does not contradict but rather 
confirms the truth of God in other realms, including the 
spiritual. This is almost a platitude among us. But I repeat 
it that I may pass to the caution which I wish to utter here, 
that the preacher be sure that he has understood both the 
scientific objection and the true scientific reply before he 
attempt to draw this bow. If you cannot bend it, Penelope 
will be sure to see that you are no Ulysses. 

There is a line of popular apology much favored at present 
which is likely to react upon the Christian faith to its detri- 
ment, the line, namely, pursued by Drummond in his Vatural 
Law in the Spiritual World. Close analysis will show that that 
argument is not drawn from the analogies which subsist 
between the natural and the spiritual, but from an assumed 
identity between them. Now there are striking analogies 
between the two worlds, as is not strange, since they evidently 
proceed from the hands of one maker. These may be fruit- 
ful in illustrative quality, and may often light up a sphere 
into which illumination reaches from no other quarter. But 
there cannot be an identity of law in the two spheres, since 
law is a method of operation, and if two entities are acted 
upon in methods altogether the same, they must themselves be 
altogether the same, or else there would be at some point a 
difference of reaction to the operative force, involving a differ- 
ence of law. But matter and mind are not identical. To 
make them such is to proclaim materialism, and materialism is 
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materialism, whether it be preached ignorantly by a Christian 
minister, or be knowingly advocated by an enemy of the truth 
of Christ. Materialism is the great opponent of Christianity 
in every age of the church from the beginning. It is the 
antithesis of Christianity, for God is a spirit, and they that 
worship him must worship him in spirit and in truth. It will 
make little difference if the preacher has drawn from Drum- 
mond or from Spencer; his thought, where it has any deep 
effect will work materialistic results if it be materialism, and 
where it has none but a superficial effect it will be for designed 
results as inoperative as for undesigned, that is, the preacher 
will have failed. 

Analogies drawn from “life” need also to be handled with 
care. It is often said that we must have a vital Christianity. 
True, but what do you mean precisely? The objection has 
sometimes been made to the governmental theory of the atone- 
ment that it is drawn from the analogy of government, whereas 
the analogy of life is more instructive. But it should be re- 
membered that life is a physical thing, and proceeds within the 
realm of natural forces, that it is under the control of force, 
whereas government is not an analogy but a fact, end is moral, 
that is conducted by influence exerted upon free wills, which 
is something spiritual, and far higher than physical force. 
There are analogies from life which are good; but those which 
are drawn from the particulars in which life departs from its 
likeness to the spiritual, are mischievous and only such. Thus 
to say that forgiving sin without an atonement can never break 
down the government of God, since, no matter what the sin- 
ners may do, the government of God stands, is to make that 
government one of force, and to destroy at bottom its moral 
character. If any soul for a sound reason should rebel against 
God,—and there would be a sound reason, if God exhibited 
himself as indifferent to the guilt of sin,—the moral govern- 
ment of God would be destroyed, that is, his power rightly to 
influence a soul to obedience would be gone forever. Anal- 
ogies from “life” which forget this are only harmful. 

Or (2) the argument may be drawn from Christian history. 
This is one of the most fruitful fields of effective apology, 
though it requires a large degree of what may be called erudi- 
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tion to employ historical apology successfully. Permit me, 
since my own special studies lie in this direction, to dwell upon 
this portion of my theme more at length than would otherwise 
be appropriate. 

(a) The permanence of Christianity, when rightly handled, 
is an argument of great power. Here is an acute thinker of 
the present day who can see no truth in the leading ideas of 
the church. He must acknowledge, if he be candid, that his 
own ideas are imperfect, and that they will give way as time 
rolls on, to others, as systems have ever succeeded one another 
without making a permanent lodgment in human thought, 
from hoary antiquity to the present day. There is no fact 
more plain or more significant than that of the transitoriness 
of philosophical systems. Yet amid all this, amid the succes- 
sion of pantheistic, deistic, atheistic systems, the church has 
gone on her way unmoved, and taught the same doctrine of 
one personal and infinite God from the beginning, which she 
teaches to-day. That singular phenomenon has a cause, which 
is either the superior evidence of the doctrine, or the presence 
of a supernatural teaching power in the church which warrants 
it. I wish to give my testimony, after'some years spent in the 
study of the history of Christian doctrine, that the most im- 
pressive fact to me in the church is not the existence of differ- 
ences as to minor points, but of agreement as to the fundamen- 
tal points of the Christian scheme. Let this great perpetual 
testimony of the church to the truth be once clearly placed 
before the mind of a candid doubter, and its power cannot fail 
to be felt. 

As an illustration of the argument from the permanence of 
the church let me dwell a little upon the argument from the 
Christian persecutions. The constancy of the Christian mar- 
tyrs of the early ages was remarbable. Blandina, a slave in 
Gaul, was tortured all of one day with everything which her 
persecutors could think of, to make her give the false testi- 
mony that there were evil practices among the Christains ; but 
without success. The Christians referred their constancy to 
the presence and help of the living Saviour. Now, they were 
either right, or under the power of a very strong delusion. 
But a delusion does not endure for ages, and Christian mar- 
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tyrs, whose description of their experiences are the same, are 
to be found in every Christian century, including our own, 
yes, the past decade of our own. A delusion does not em- 
brace at the same time, and for successive periods, different 
climates, different races, different civilizations, and occupy . 
both sexes and all ages; but such is the prevalence of the 
Christian delusion, if it be a delusion. The massiveness, the 
permanence, the magnitude of the Christian testimony given 
to the power of religion, are the decisive, the overwhelming 
elements of the argument; and when they are presented by 
one who understands how to wield them, there is no answer. 
It was only by belittling and disguising the facts that Gibbon 
was ever able to make for an instant the impression of having 
evacuated the force of this argument. 

(6) Again, most of the modern arguments against Chris- 
tianity are really very ancient. I know that modern science 
is a new thing, but the mind of man is not new, and was as 
acute in the year 150 as it is to-day. An amusing instance of 
the identity of some ancient with some modern objections to 
Christianity occurred in my own experience a year or two 
since. I was walking one summer day in a New England 
town with a young, highly educated, and acute physician, who 
was discussing the doctrine of the resurrection. Said he: “ it 
is quite difficult to imagine how, in any sense, the bodies of 
the dead can be said to be raised, since under the operation of 
the laws of nature, the roots of the grass often penetrate their 
mould, particles of matter from the dead are absorbed into the 
substance of the plant, pass into the bodies of beasts which are 
used for food, and are thus incorporated into the bodies of 
other men, who in their turn die. Now, to which one of 
several men in whose bodies at their death it was successively 
found will some particular particle of matter belong?” That 
certainly sounds modern; and I have taken pains to recall as 
exactly as possible the precise words used. But on-my return 
to my duties in Oberlin, I read the following fall, in the 
regular course of my work with my classes, the following 
passage from Athenagoras, who wrote about the year 177 
A.D. “When animals of the kind suitable for human food, 
which have fed upon the bodies of men, pass through their 
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stomachs and become incorporated with the bodies of those 
who partake of them, it is an absolute necessity, they say [viz: 
the heathen objectors], that the parts of the bodies of the men 
which have served as nourishment to the animals which have 
partaken of them, should pass into the bodies of other men, 
since the animals which have meantime been nourished by 
them, convey the nutriment derived from those by whom they 
were nourished, into those men of whom they become the 
nutriment. . . . And from these things they establish, as they 
suppose, the impossibility of the resurrection, on the ground 
that the same parts eannot rise again with one set of bodies, 
and with another as well!” This, as you perceive, is the pre- 
cise argument presented to me again in the year 1888 by my 
New England friend. 

Now when it is shown that these arguments have been 
brought up over and over again, and always rejected as not 
meeting the case, the rational argument against them receives 
a reénforcement, which, whether properly or not, exerts a pro- 
digious influence ; and in my opinion its influence is healthful 
and proper. 

(c) Then again, the arguments presented by many of the 
Christian writers from age to age, are perfectly conclusive and 
cannot be improved. When the preacher draws upon this 
vast store of accumulated treasures, he is like a king going out 
to war with all the accumulsted riches of a great and prosper- 
ous nation at his back. It is better to go to school to the 
teachers of all ages than to any one man, no matter how great 
his power and how keen his mind. It is better to have 
Augustine, and Calvin, and Melancthon, and Owen, and Bax- 
ter, and Hengstenberg, and Tholuck, and Luthardt, and But- 
ler, and Chalmers, and Flint, and Edwards, and Taylor, and 
Finney, than to rely upon either Hodge, or Smith, or Woods 
alone. And this acquaintance with the great teachers we gain 
from Christain history. 

(d) And further, history shows us the futility of the efforts 
to build up a system of religion by the natural reason alone. 
Contemporaneous history is full of these attempts, as we ail 
know. It is their existence which calls forth the Christian 
apology. Each one of them thinks itself the successful sys- 
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tem, and can give abundant reasons why its neighbor was ever 
predestined to failure. But in fact, it is not modern science 
or philosophy which has first led men to invent systems. 
Antedating even Christianity, there were blind efforts after a 
solution of the problems of the universe, particularly that of 
evil, which were keen, subtile, poetic, imposing, and for a 
time remarkably successful. I refer to Gnosticism, Manichae- 
ism, ete. They were the welding into one system of thoughts 
derived from the hoary Orient, and from the philosophies of 
Greece. They are proofs of the fact that Greece had not 
been able by searching to find out God, and when they failed, 
they proved again that all antiquity, by a united effort, had 
only secured more indubitable failure. Meantime the church, 
amidst the collapse of philosophy and gnosis, was moving on 
tranquilly to take possession of territories which had never 
seen even the dim light of philosophy, and was stretching her 
peaceful conquests from the Indus to the Clyde. 

When, later, the church came out, in the time of the great 
Reformation, into a larger knowledge of the truth, human 
reason sought again to find something better than the gospel. 
Hindered at first, as it was in the person of Servetus, by unjus- 
tifiable means, diverted, as it was in the Socinian movement, 
into a remote and uninfluential part of Europe, it at last ap- 
peared in Germany at the middle of the last century, and for 
seventy years thought itself swimming with the high tide of 
of illumination. But German Rationalism has changed its 
form a hundred times and is to-day thoroughly discredited in 
all its early claims, and its favorite word “illumination” only 
provokes a smile upon the lips of those even who now repre- 
sent the same tendency of thought. I might speak of Latitu- 
dinarianism in England and Unitarianism in our own country, 
of Hume and Hegel in the philosophic sphere, and the same 
would have to be repeated with only a change of names. And 
yet, amid all this, even in the deepest decline, the Christian 
church has preserved her identity, and has come forth substan- 
tially unharmed from all attacks, and maintains her old doc- 
trines as before. What is of more importance, she does her 
old work. As an objective fact, all theories aside, she gives 
peace to multitudes of souls who have found no peace in the 
promises or assurances of men. 
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Now, this perpetual contrast between the dying philosophies 
on the one side, and the living church on the other, is an argu- 
ment which he who runs may read, and he who studies will 
wonder at, and for which he will adore God, even the God and 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

(3) A third source of apology is the philosophy of common 
sense. We have left the Scotch school, with its “ universal 
beliefs’ somewhat behind in the progress of modern philoso- 
phy; and yet there were certain features of its work which 
will never die, and which are specially adapted to the peculiar 
conditions under which the pulpit works. The fundamental 
distinction between mind and matter is proved by the most 
elaborate discussions of development hypotheses no better, and 
indeed no otherwise, than by the drastic illustration of the 
“impossibility of running a railroad train from the northeast 
to the southwest corner on the mind ”—a proof in which Pro- 
fessor Bowen used to delight. It is the appeal to the con- 
sciousness of every man which declares unmistakably, and as 
plainly to the unlettered as to the philosopher, that mind is 
totally different from matter. 

It will be well, of course, for the ministers to understand as 
much of the best recent speculation as his time and strength 
will suffer him to master. His training should be such as 
would enable him to take delight in difficult studies. Res 
severa gaudium verum; difficulty increases delight. But 
evidently technical terms, abstruse speculations, subtile dis- 
criminations, have no place in popular discourse before miscel- 
laneous audiences. The art of the preacher consists in trans- 
lating all he learns from the profoundest books into the lan- 
guage of the people, or into the terminology of that philosophy 
of common sense, which is the only one he can use, and which 
is extensive and cogent enough for all his needs. 

Yet at this point comes the necessity of caution. The 
preacher must avoid giving the impression that he rests his 
entire case upon the arguments drawn from philosophy. This 
is not true, and it is never. wise to be false. But it is also not 
wise because it empties the argument itself of force. Let the 
argument from some principle of causation be regarded as the 
entire support of the case, let the preacher stand upon the 
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same level as a Spencer or an Ingersoll, and suspicion will 
be aroused in the minds of the discriminating which will lead 
to a scrutiny of the argument fatal to it. It will be seen that 
it is no more conclusive than thousands of other arguments 
have seemed to those who trusted them, which we to-day must 
reject. In other words, human reason has made so many 
failures in the progress of time that she, with the greatest 
reason, profoundly distrusts herself. Plato, Aristotle, Abelard, 
Aquinas, Lombard, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibnitz, Wolf, Kant, 
Fichte, Hegel, Lotze, Hume, Reid, Hamilton, Mill,—what are 
these but names of men who have successively received the 
adulations of their followers and then been compelled to 
give way to other teachers, who have often taught the precise 
opposite of all they had endeavored to establish ? 

No! The Christian minister does not, as a fact, stand alone 
like a philosopher, depending solely upon his own wits to 
prove his case. He stands in the midst of the church, which 
knows whereof it affirms, and he speaks by the common con- 
sent of many who have the same convictions which he has, 
which are founded upon divine operations in their hearts. 
Hence he must avail himself of this common witness as a 
source of apology; and this leads me to remark : 

(4) That Christian experience is still another source of apol- 
ogetic argument. The greatest truths of Christianity pertain 
to the new life which the Christian feels within him. Of this 
he is able to bear witness, and this ought to be as credible to 
the unconverted as the testimony which is borne to the nature 
and inhabitants of a land from which some Stanley has just 
returned. The testimony of the Christian can be urged as to 
things which the critic of Christianity says he knows nothing 
about, and which he is therefore inclined to deny, but which 
the Christian affirms on the ground of an experience which he 
claims to have had. Now, as in the case of persecutions, the 
Christian testimony to spiritual truths extends over many 
periods of time, embraces both sexes and all ages, and is so 
harmonious amid all the diversities which difference of climes 
and conditions have produced, that by its massiveness and 
magnitude it is fitted to make an extraordinary impression. 
Nothing but unskillful handling of it, can rob it of this power. 
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Yet it need not be altogether blind testimony. It need not 
be shrouded in mystery, as though it required a sixth sense 
for its understanding or reception, or as if the Christian life 
were a series of constant miracles. This is the mistake which 
some make in using it. On the contrary, though the contents 
of Christian experience must be had to be fully known, yet 
how they are attained may be made clear to any one. My 
present attitude of will, the character of my prevailing choices, 
is as fully known to me when I am a Christian, as when I am 
not. The Christian has the common human consciousness, 
The unconverted man cannot find within himself any steady 
or prevailing choice to do right, on every occasion, because it 
is right, without regard to selfish interests. The lack of that 
choice is a fact of consciousness. Yet the existence of other 
prevailing choices, as for example, to go regularly to his busi- 
ness, is a matter of consciousness ; and hence the unconverted 
man and the skeptic may be convinced that it is possible to 
have the consciousness of a prevailing choice of the right. 
Now the Christian comes forward and says he has that con- 
sciousness. That is testimony, the reasonableness of which 
appeals to every hearer. Next, as to its origin. The Chris- 
tian claims that he was not conscious, before he formed it, of 
any tendency towards it which can explain its origin. That 
again is clear to any one. The unconverted skeptic and ob- 
jector is conscious of no tendency towards it. Then the 
Christian affirms that he does not perceive in the world, with 
all its best tendencies anything adapted to produce this choice. 
Neither does the skeptic. And when the Christian says, I 
conclude that so fundamental and holy a choice is the agency 
of an infinite and a holy power, to which I give the name of 
God, the skeptic can see that the inference is natural and easy, 
as well as any one. 

Thus the densest darkness hanging about Christian experi- 
ences can be cleared up for the unbeliever, and the way 
opened for the exertion of the full power of Christian testi- 
mony upon his mind. 

The danger to which the argument from Christian experi- 
ence is exposed is subjectivity. “It may seem so to you,” the 
objector says, “but it does not seem so to me.” Against mak- 
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ing such an impression the preacher cannot be too much upon 
his guard. He must always say, rather, I see certain things, 
which you yourself confess I might, so far as the nature of 
things is concerned, see. Now admit that I do see them, and 
you can test for yourself the reasonability of my conclusions 
from them. Such an argument runs no risk of the sort 
feared, and may be as objective as any other. 

But I must hasten on to the final topic upon which I wish 
to make certain cautionary suggestions. 

8. As to the subjects to be treated. 

(2) The most fundamental of these is the existence of a per- 
sonal God. The great tendency of the age is to pantheism, 
sometimes of the gross type, as in the pantheistic schools of 
Darwinism, and sometimes in the shape of a refined and 
Anglicized Hegelianism. This is an unconscious tendency 
often, but a real one, and much promoted by the sharp philo- 
sophical criticism of the arguments for a personal God which 
Kant and his successors have made. 

In meeting this form of skepticism, the Christian preacher 
should take care to give Christianity full credit for what it 
has done in respect to proving the existence of an infinite, 
personal Spirit. This may seem a strange caution; but it is 
necessary, though Christian preachers may not think them- 
selves in danger of belittling the cause which is nearest to 
their hearts. A survival of the rationalism by which we have 
long sought to meet unbelievers, may still lead the apologist 
to take the untenable position that the existence of God may 
be absolutely proved by reason alone. The truth is that the 
proof of the existence of God has grown up under the influ- 
ences of Christianity, and owes more to that by far than it 
does to the natural reason. As a matter of fact, though a 
higher power is clearly seen, and though duty is recognized by 
man without the gospel, the full doctrine of God was never 
known to any philosopher or divine outside of the circle of 
Christianity and Judaism. 

Let the preacher, then, start boldly from this Christian posi- 
tion. You, unbelievers, have long tried to gain a knowledge 
of the ultimate forces of the universe, and you have failed. 
Take now this Christian idea of God, as the infinite Father, 
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and try it by all the accumulated results of right thinking, 
and see if it is not reasonable. When the various proofs of 
God from causation, from the aspirations of man, and from 
every other source, have been fully explained and massed in a 
column of convincing ratiocination, under the guidance of the 
Christian idea, all appears reasonable and satisfying. By mak- 
ing the office of the Christian religion in giving us the idea 
prominent, the apologist will have accomplished two results, 
He will, on the one hand, have proved his case more convine- 
ingly, and, on the other, he will have given an additional 
argument of great force for the Christian system as a whole. 
If it alone, of all the attempts of history, has found so lofty 
and reasonable a conception of God, it must itself come from 
a source higher than unaided reason, even that God himself, 
Such is the certain impression upon any thinking hearer. 

(6) A second topic demanding great attention in our day is 
the integrity of the Bible. Several schools of thinkers are 
discussing it, and some have succeeded to their own satisfaction 
in dismembering it, and reducing it from a library, to a mere 
collection of unintelligible fragments. But the Bible is the 
Christian religion, as was remarked long ago, and it must not 
be given up to such disfigurement. How shall the sound re- 
sults of genuine historical criticism be employed and how shall 
the Bible be defended against real dangers ? 

Now, evidently, the details of the matter cannot be discussed 
before mixed congregations. The priest-codex, the first editor, 
the Jehovist, the second editor, ete., are terms which we cannot 
introduce into the pulpit, and comparisons of the two docu- 
ments with which Genesis begins, cannot be made in public, 
nor the minute distinctions upon which many an argument 
turns, be explained to the mass of our congregations. Yet it 
is equally evident that the great prejudice which such critics 
as Wellhausen have against the supernatural, or to speak more 
literally, the dependence of their argument upon a denial of 
the supernatural, can be made plain, and will, when fully 
appreciated, rob their long investigations of any interest in tne 
mind of the well established Christian, and discredit their con- 
clusions in advance. And here a great incidental benefit will 
be attained. Everything which tends to emphasize the reality 
of the supernatural tends directly to increase the religioys life 
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of the church. Make the Christian feel more sirongly the fact 
that God is at work in the world for men’s salvation, as he will 
if he considers his own convictions upon the subject long, and 
his love will be quickened, his consecration deepened. 

A general line of defense may be derived from the testi- 
mony of Christian experience. Religion is an objective fact, 
which the unbeliever must acknowledge. Here, for example, 
are churches in existence, which are exceedingly tangible facts. 
Here are Y. M. C. Associations, which cover the land. In 
these institutions the truths of the Bible are used every day 
with the result of turning men from wickedness to purity and 
holiness. Can the unbeliever deny the inference that the Bible 
does exercise supernatural power, and is therefore of God ? 
Not if he accepts the Christian testimony as to the reality of 
the new birth. In, through, and under all the attacks which 
skeptics have been making upon the Bible for the past 150 
years, the church has gone on using her Bible with increasing 
success. It would seem that this piece of gospel ordnance 
were only hardened into tougher consistency and only made 
more effective by all the blows which have been poured upon 
it. It has the divine power of survival, and it seems to exhihit 
its fitness for service thereby. 

The great argument for the unity of the Bible and also for 
its truth and divine authority is the unity of its doctrines, and 
their immediate evidence to the believer. Now, such an evi- 
dence exists, whether susceptible of clear explanation or not. 
The mass of Christians do not receive the Bible upon the 
ground that its integrity and authenticity had been proved to 
them, nor upon the authority of the church, or of Christian 
parents. They see the truth of the Bible to be the truth. 
They have entered into the kingdom of God by faith, and 
they see spiritual truths. In the words of an old confession, 
now much talked against: “ Our full persuasion and assurance 
of the infallible truth and divine authority of the Hely Scrip- 
ture is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing wit- 
ness by and with the word in our hearts.” Here again the 
witness of the church may be employed as a source of argu- 
ment. Toa man who gives himself in complete surrender to 
God, these things which appear hard and difficult to you, unbe- 


lieving. friend, are easy and plain. ‘Come and see !” 
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My task is now completed ; but I shall have done little if I 
have not already left the impression which I would only 
deepen in these elcsing words. The Christian apologist, if he 
will be successful, must himself be a man of strong faith, of 
clear vision, and of mighty grasp upon the truths of the 
unseen world. He must be so filled with the spirit of Christ, 
and must have drunk so deep at the fountain of divine truth, 
that the living Redeemer shall be a constant reality to him, 
and the eternal verities of revealed religion as certain as the 
more tangible but less real facts of this temporal existence. 

If he has not this prime qualification, he will, I have said, 
be likely to labor in vain. De Wette, after a life devoted to 
the study and teaching of theology, gave utterance to this 


lament :— 
**T fell on times with contest rife, 
The faith was lost, all union broken; 
I mingled rashly in the strife, 
°T was vain ! as had I never spoken.”* 


* Ich fiel in eine wirre Zeit, 
Die Glaubenseintracht war vernichtet ; 
Ich mischte mich mit in den Streit, 
Umsonst! Ich hab’ ihn nicht geschlichtet. 


It briefly describes his whole life. He came at the end of the 
downward course of German theology, when the faith of the 
church had been largely lost, but he himself had too little to 
be of any essential service to others. Without firm hold upon 
the inspiration of the Scriptures, he gave himself to their ex- 
position ; but he could not inspire faith and kindle devotion by 
his labor. Without faith in the fundamental doctrines of the 
church, he wrote a system of Christian doctrines ; but devital- 
ized as it was by his rationalism, it convinced no one, enlight- 
ened none. When all was done, and his life drew near its 
close, he saw that he had spoken no word suited to his times. 

So will it be with him who, from real sympathy with un- 
belief, or from timidity or other cause, tries to defend Chris- 
tianity by presenting some substitute for it. The preacher 
should be full of the truth, and then he can impart what he 
himself possesses; but out of broken cisterns no water of 


salvation will ever flow. 
FRANK HvuGH FOSTER. 
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Arricte IV.—IN EARLY SEPTEMBER WITH THE 
BIRDS. 


Ir is singular how silent the birds become after a certain 
date in August. I go out one day, and the air is alive with 
voices. I pass a week, and when I reénter the woods only the 
chirping of the crickets and the occasional call of the crow 
breaks the silence of the long green aisles. It is the reaction 
that succeeds to the tumult of love and the toils of incubation 
—the lull that precedes the departure for their winter haunts, 
like the hush of a chorus when the climax of a tragedy is about 
to be disclosed. 

Entering the woods this morning my ears are greeted by the 
gentle chirp of a swarm of warblers at work among the beech 
boughs. They flit from point to point of the upper branches, 
and are apparently the only feathered thing in evidence except 
a pair of nut-hatches which I startled from the trunk of a 
maple beside the road. I push deeper into the woods, how- 
ever, and have scarcely seated myself upon a log when the 
“swink” of the rose-breasted grosbeak reaches me across the 
swamp. Apparently he is somewhere in the bramble-patch 
beyond ; for a catbird that I see among the alders begins to 
answer him, and the two keep up a desultory duet of question- 
ings and callings, to which later a second grosbeak adds an 
oecasional note. But the performance lacks the spontaneity 
and vivacity of the earlier season; it is modulated, subdued, 
self-conscious ; and its tone is slightly melancholy, in keeping 
with the impression of the hour. 

While passing through this part of the woods recently I 
caught a glimpse of a pair of golden-crowned thrushes, or 
oven-birds, as they flitted hurriedly from one thicket to an- 
other. They had been at work among the decaying flakes of 
a huge hemlock that lay prone beside the cattle-path, and were 
startled by my approach. I leave the grosbeaks, therefore, 
and turn my steps in that direction. 
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Walking silently along the path my ears catch presently a 
sound there is no mistaking—the noise of the peculiar move- 
ment of the thrush at work among the leaves. I am unable 
to put into language what it is that differentiates this sound 
from the sounds made by other birds when similarly engaged ; 
but it is no more true that the plumage of the thrush differs 
from that of the tanager or the sparrow, than that he has an 
idiosyncrasy of movement on the ground distinguishable from 
theirs. At this moment a pair of song-sparrows are at work 
on the outskirts of the thicket; but Iam never deluded into 
mistaking the sound made by one of their movements for that 
of the bird of which I am in search. I should as soon be 
guilty of confounding the two birds’ nests or songs. 

A branch of the main cattle-path leads directly towards the 
thicket where the thrushes are at work; so, putting aside the 
brambles, I creep silently on, and find myself, after two or three 
minutes have elapsed, in the midst of a thick growth of scrub 
beech, reaching nearly to my waist. This is so little penetra- 
ble that any further movement is likely to be fatal to the 
object I have in view, and I am obliged to call a halt. Here, 
very much to my chagrin, the song-sparrows espy me, and set 
up a nervous apprehensive chirp. A movement of my arm, 
however, is sufficient to drive them off, and the thrushes and I 
have the thicket to ourselves. In front of me and about six 
feet distant, stands the parent beech tree; and I have been wait- 
ing but a moment when a chipmunk runs up the trunk and 
out upon a branch breast-high that stretches towards my right. 
[ return steadily his look of wonder, and presently raise my 
gun with my disengaged hand until the muzzle is within two 
feet of his panting sides; but he continues to gaze wonder- 
ingly at me, and only when I lower the gun with a sudden 
jerk does he take himself away. Stillness and deliberation 
accomplish almost everything in the woods. 

While the chipmunk is on the bough, the oven-birds con- 
tinue their work among the leaves, and as he scurries off I 
catch a glimpse of the flirted tail of one of them within a yard 
or so of my feet. He is chasing his mate through the thicket, 
and the pair pass and repass several times almost within my 
reach, yet so dense is the growth that I am unable to get a 
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look at them. I continue to stand still, however, and they are 
evidently unsuspicious of my marked proximity ; for presently 
one of them, mounting the high ground where the beech 
growth is less dense, breaks forth into a gentle soliloquizing 
trill, as if to challenge the attention of any possible intruder. 
In a moment his mate dives forward, and I push through the 
twigs towards them,—but only to catch a glimpse of their 
backs and of their beautiful golden crests as they dash hur- 
riedly away. I shall have to visit this portion of the woods 
again in the hope of obtaining a more satisfying interview. 
While I have been listening to the thrushes, the grosbeaks 
have kept up their metallic, slightly apprehensive “swink ;” 
and now I see one of them perched upon a heap of brushwood 
where the light comes full upon him, and get a fine view of 
his long buoyant outline and his delicately tinted breast. 
There is something boat-like about his build; and though he 
is not the most graceful of our flyers, I have no doubt that he 
will cover the distance that now separates him from his winter 
home in safety. Like the catbird, the grosbeak is possessed of 
not a little curiosity ; and I never have any difficulty in obtain- 
ing a good sight of him, provided I am possessed of the neces- 
sary time and patience. I have only to seat myself upon a log 
amid surroundings that, while moderately open, afford easy 
means of cover, and in afew minutes I am sure to see him 
perched upon some bough or heap of brushweod, returning 
my gaze with interest and repeating his half-apprehensive, 
half-interrogatory “swink.” He pauses generally between 
each note as if considering, and the syllable is sometimes 
drawn out into a long questioning “swée-nk?’’ as if he were 
deliberating the propriety of continuing to repeat the note. 
Leaving the woods I follow a rough road through the black- 
berry bushes, and presently come out upon the brow of a pas- 
ture that overlooks the lake. Below me fern-covered mounds 
disclose the whereabouts of the decaying trunks of various 
ancient hemlocks now covered with rich brown earth; and I 
make my’ way from ore to another through the swampy 
hollow that separates me from the road. To the left the 
sunlight is caught and reflected by the horizontal boughs of 
unnumbered beeches, upon which an occasional hemlock 
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throws a blotch of thick green shade. As yet the leaves are 
untouched by the tints of autumn, and I pause to take in the 
resplendent spectacle. I know few finer sights in nature’s 
arrangement of light and shadow than this sifting of the sun- 
beams through the beech boughs, nor anything more sugges- 
tive of the receptivity of vegetable life than the way the leaves 
dispose themselves so as to secure a maximum amount of sun. 
It is an example among the flora of our western continent of a 
salamandrine trait universal with the trees of Europe—a mark 
of consanguinity of which our beech and thorn-apple trees 
alone, I think, preserve a trace. 

Across the lake a pair of hawks are soaring above an open 
tableland in the middle-distance, swooping and falling and 
sailing and ascending in all the consciousness of power and 
pride of place. It is the hour of the falconida, and I know 
of no finer treat among feats of flight than to watch a nest of 
youngsters, now grown strong upon the wing, perform their 
spiral exercises, and sail and swoop and fall, under the gen- 
eralship of a pair of veterans. One has better ideas of the width 
of space and of the buoyancy of the ether after watching their 
evolutions, and knows more of the possibilities of curve and 
spiral, and can better admire that nice adjustment of feather 
and bone and muscle, whereby nature makes possible this airy, 
aspiring show. 

Presently the road brings me once more into the woods, and 
I descend by sharp transitions towards the water. A catbird 
somewhere in the underbrush espies me, and skulks away after 
uttering 4 warning note; and a pair of robins fly fussily from 
one maple to another with a half-scolding, half-frightened ery, 
and are answered by a group of crows, the noise of whose 
departing wings I hear afterwards above the hemlocks. Des- 
pite my fondness for the robin, I dislike his propensity in Sep- 
tember to assume the role of the alarmist. Relieved from the 
cares of nesting, and from the necessity which this imposes on 
him of placing confidence in man, he gives his natural fussi- 
ness and irreticence the rein and develops into the very pre- 
sentment of a noisy and suspicious scold, flying aggressively in 
advance of the observer to give warning of his approach. I 
am glad when I leave these two behind and come out upon @ 
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clearing in the hemlocks which introduces me to the camp and 
to the lake. The water is almost rippleless, and the camp has 
that air of being forsaken which summer haunts present to us 
in autumn. I saunter past the small veranda and take the old 
tin cup from its peg on a prostrate hemlock and regale myself 
from the clear, cool spring. Here, but still less convention- 
ally, do the birds, and perhaps the squirrels, also slake their 
thirst. 

Behind me a cricket keeps up a constant “cheep,” and from 
some tall trees above the slashing ring what Tennyson calls 
“sudden seritches of the jay.” The crows have returned to 
the taller hemlocks, and call repeatedly as if in protest against 
my intrusion; and as I walk along between the trees, tread- 
ing noiselessly upon the thick pine needles, 1 come almost 
close upon one of their number who is making a meal of the 
freshwater mussels which a sudden lowering of the water of 
the lake has left upon the shore. He rises and departs in 
vociferous bewilderment before I can raise my gun, and his 
departure is the signal for the hegira of the rest. 

Seating myself on a log I watch the motions of a moth that 
has fallen into the water, and is sending out ripples of a con- 
stantly lessening intensity, in his efforts to free himself from 
the all-surrounding fluid. He is too far from shore to be 
reached by any system of relief that I can organize, and I 
watch his steadily weakening struggles with a sympathy that 
avails nothing to his rescue. 

Meanwhile the arm of the lake is being ruffled by a breeze 
that descends upon its western side, and my pulses are quick- 
ened by the sight of what appears to be a small white-breasted 
water-bird coming rapidly towards me. As yet he is consider- 
ably beyond the margin formed by the water-lily pads, and so 
is out of gun shot; but I take the precaution to noiselessly 
raise the hammers of my gun as I watch his alternate pauses 
and advances. How buoyantly he seems to float, and how 
slight the wake he makes in swimming! It is the very em- 
bodiment of a perfect motion: dignified, resistless, buoyant, 
rapid, graceful, with just sufficient evidence of resting upon 
the water to be strictly mundane. So, I fancy, would angels 
move, if the medium of their motion was the bosom of the 
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deep. As he continues to approach me I note the globe-like 
contour of his breast, and can aimost imagine I detect above it 
the titillation of his tiny head. Alas, for this exuberance of 
my fancy! A sudden puff shows me that the rounded figure 
is no other than a ball of thistle-down which the wind hag 
brought down from the pasture and is wafting slowly and with 
frequent pauses across the surface of the lake. 

My dream of increasing my stock of ornithological knowl- 
edge being thus dispelled, I let down the hammers of my gun 
and retrace my steps towards the camp. The aspens which 
dot the maples and birches of the slashing are quivering in the 
wind and disclosing the silvery lining of their leaves; and 
presently a jay descends from the hemlocks above and alights 
on a bough that overhangs the water, making a splatch of blue 
upon its green and silver, and seeming to light up the leaves 
for a foot or two around him with a soft cerulean blaze. He 
remains steadily a moment, his hues repeated in the lake below 
him; then he espies me, and with a screech buries himself once 
more in the depths of the hemlocks. 

To-day is one of those rare days that seem destined for the 
observer, for not only is Nature in her happiest mood, but her 
fauna also are more than usually in evidence. I have no sooner 
seated myself at the foot of a silver birch, with my feet towards 
the water, than something makes me aware of the movements 
of a spotted adder that is crawling stealthily towards me from 
behind, over the bare brown earth. It is impossible that he 
can be oblivious of my presence, for he pauses more than once 
and lifts his head to reconnoitre; yet he continues to advance 
as if intent on reaching the spot upon which I sit. Measuring 
him with my eye, I take him to be nearly three feet long, but 
knowing him to be harmless, my first intention is to permit 
him to approach as near to me as he chooses. There is some- 
thing, however, in his stealthy, sinuous movements, and in the 
steely glitter of his eye, that gets the better of my intention, 
and he is no sooner within reach of a stick that I have taken 
up, than I suddenly seal his fate. It is the half-involuntary 
expression of the old inherited antagonism; and for my own 
part I have no sympathy with those naturalists who affect to 
see an equal beauty and to find a commensurate interest in the 
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coils of the crotalus and the plumage of the bird of paradise. 
I am persuaded that there is in Nature that which is intended 
to awaken in us the elenient of horror and to deter us from its 
moral suggestion by the repulsion it excites; and there is to 
me something abnormal and repellent in the action of the 
young New England girl, of whom the newspapers lately told 
us, who devoted her vacation to the collection of all the local 
snakes she could discover, capturing them with her own hands. 

My adventure with the adder has indisposed me to further 
observations in that locality; so I shoulder my gun and reascend 
the steep incline. Reaching the open I strike off across a 
pasture to the left, disturbing the flocks of goldfinches which 
are at work among the thistle-tops, and causing them to fly off 
with a cheerful chirp and that undulating, slow, spondaic 
rhythm which they share with no other bird. It is, however, 
the true goldfinch flight, and one recognizes the European 
species, in spite of his different plumage, as soon as one sees 
him on the wing. 

The thickets below the pasture seem to teem with bird-life. 
I notice the song-sparrow, the fox-sparrow, the bluebird, the 
grackle, the red-wing, the catbird, the robin, the pheebe, the 
king-bird; and from the maple grove above comes the faint 
note of the greenlets at work among the tree-tops, and the 
“day-day” of the black-cupped titmouse. I enter the grove 
and am intent on the movements of a nut-hatch, when a small 
hawk—attracted probably by the cries of the titmice—glides 
swiftly through the boughs. I let him have the contents of 
my right barrel through the leaves, and am gratified to see 
him drop several feet, and then make for the thick foliage of a 
linden on the outskirts of the grove. Hearing me approach- 
ing, he leaves this shelter, flying low across the road and alight- 
ing on a dead apple tree beside the mill pond. He is evidently 
hard hit, as he disposes himself along one of the larger limbs 
in a crouching position and eyes me furtively and apprehen- 
sively from its further side. I discharge the contents of my 
second barrel at him,—when he leaves the apple tree and flies 
low across the mill pond, slowing down towards the middle as 
if to alight upon a stump, but changes his mind, and holds on 
across the pond. I scramble across the dam, and discover him 
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sitting on the water a foot or two from shore, his head drawn 
up and his eye dilating, even though he is slowly staining the 
water with his blood. I make a reach for him, and clutch him 
by one leg as he crawls upon a log. An examination shows 
him to be bleeding from a wound in the lower breast, and to 
have one wing broken at the shoulder and one leg at the thigh; 
nevertheless he retains much of the native pugnacity of his 
species. Judging from his plumage and his strong, firm 
talons, he must have had old handling of the titmice and their 
congeners; so I put a period to his activities without com- 
punction by striking him against a stone. 

Recrossing the dam I reénter the maples and discover the 
nuthatch at work not far from where I left him, having appar- 
ently been little disturbed by the firing of my gun. He flits 
up and down the bole of a large maple and along the under- 
side of its thickest boughs, with a light titillating motion, as 
airily and with as much assurance as the wagtail glints from 
rift to rift along the stream. He is a joyous, active little 
fellow, and his soft laugh, uttered whenever he flies from 
bough to bough, or from tree to tree, has a distinctly human 
element. It is, however, too superficial to be quite canny, 
being sounded apparently in the hollow roof of the mouth, and 
having a slightly mocking intonation. Like the laugh of the 
idiot, it is lacking in depth and meaning, as if it were the pro- 
duct of the passing moment and had no connection with any- 
thing that lies behind. 

Leaving the maple grove, I skirt two or three small orchards 
and come out presently once more upon the road. The stream, 
which at the millpond was close at hand, is now a quarter of a 
mile below me, and is separated from where I stand by a steep 
descent covered with a growth of mingled beech and maple 
that stretches away for a distance of half a mile and is lost in 
the shoulder of a hill. The tops present a dense impenetrable 
mass, upon which the wind is playing as it plays upon the sea. 
I am indisposed for a scramble through these woods, so I keep 
to the road, and come presently upon a clump of elderberry 
bushes, from which two or three golden-wings make a precipi- 
tous departure. The bushes, however, continue to sway, and I 
discern three or four others still at work among the berries, 
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one of which presents me with the most perfect view I have 
yet had of the living specimen, the dark half-moon standing 
out clear and prominent on the lilac-brown of his breast, and 
the large soft spots of the side-breast being distinctly visible. 
Presently he turns his head, and I get a clear sight of the scar- 
let crescent upon his nape, and as he lifts himself from the 
twig to reconnoitre, the gold of his tail and under-wings flashes 
brightly in the sun. No sight of the stuffed specimen in a 
museum is to be compared fcr a moment with this experience. 
He is in open view of me within a distance of fifteen feet, and 
I can watch the nictitating of his eyelid and his short and rapid 
breathing. Only once before have I had a like experience, 
when a purple finch—the first I had ever seen—alighted on a 
fence beside me within reach of my outstretched hand, and 
remained there motionless for half a minute, as if too bewild- 
ered to fly away. 

Passing a watering-trough that is fed by a trickling rill, I 
make my way along the outskirts of a cornfield in which pump- 
kins are ripening, and come out upon a clearing dotted here 
and there with clumps of sumac. Below is a long dark grove, 
from the depths of which I catch the soliloquy of the hermit 
thrush—a sound I had not lately heard. Two birds are an- 
swering one another at slight intervals, but at some distance, 
and soft and low as if loth to disturb the serenity of the hour. 
It is the most divine of all our northern wild-bird songs—too 
ethereal for the open champaign, but to be heard at sundown, 
and occasionally during the day, in the fastnesses of some wood, 
and like the pensive winding of a silver horu. I know of noth- 
ing—not even the fine soft twilight chanting of the vesper-spar- 
row—to compare with its impression of serenity and unearthli- 
ness. It comes to meas if across some impeding medium, and 
strikes me with a sense of almost pain. 

My watch tells me that my ramble is already enough pro- 
tracted ; so I turn and ascend the hill, bruising out the bitter 
odors of the yarrow at nearly every step. For now I am upon 
a different geological formation, the loose earth and gravel of 
the moraine upon which I have lately been giving place to 
ledges of sandstone and a thin but compact soil. Botanically, 
too, I have entered upon another zone. Ferns and a short, fine 
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grass take the place of the luxuriant miscellaneous growth of 
the lower level, and the table-land above me is tenanted bya 
flock of sheep. Where the edge of the glacier once rested, a 
belt of maples stretches along the ridge; and seating myself 
upon one of the ledges I watch the antics of a lesser flycatcher 
which is jerking out his notes from the dead branch of a maple, 
as though casting pebbles from his mouth, with a sharp up- 
ward motion, and with contortions that amuse me by their gro- 
tesqueness. A frequent turn of the head gives the sounds a 
double direction, and something in the formation of the dell 
below him adds a ventriloquial character to the performance. 
For a minute or two I am in doubt as to whether he is the sole 
performer. He is a dismal, sooty-looking little fellow; but so 
thoroughly in earnest is he at his task, and so plain are his 
gymnastics, that, had I a better eye, I am sure I might almost 
see the spheres and globules of sound-laden air which he ejects 
with such amusing emphasis. 

While I am sitting thus, a bird that I do not see, flies over 
and utters a sudden note above me like the blast of a tiny 
trumpet. He has spied me among the ferns, and utters this 
musical note of warning to his companions of the wood. It is 
sharp, sudden, but melodic to the very core—the alarm-note of 
a singing army. I try to catch sight of him, but he is too 
quick for me, and I am unable to identify the throat from 
which the sound proceeds. From its volume I infer it to have 
been the utterance of one of the smaller sylvie—possibly a 
vireo or a warbler—strung to unusual tension by the sudden- 
ness of the surprise. 

But one more adventure and my ramble is at an end. It is 
a transition almost from one end of the scale of bird-life to the 
other, and nearly the whole gamut of our feathered existence 
lies between. I have emerged from the grove, and am headed 
towards the village, when I suddenly become aware of the 
presence of that rarest of all visitors to this neighborhood—the 
bald white-headed eagle. I am unable to tel! by what instinct 
my eye is drawn in his direction, but when I first see him he is 
low down towards the village, apparently not more than five or 
six hundred feet above the roofs of the highest houses, and 
headed directly north. Should he keep straight on he will 
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pass abreast of me only a field or two away. Suddenly, how- 
ever, he doubles back upon himself and begins rapidly to 
ascend, his dusky vans showing dark against the sky, his white 
head gleaming brightly in the sun. Up, up, he rises; and now 
he is above the sheep-run, and I can distinctly catch the turn- 
ing of his head as he continues to sail slowly above the open, 
putting rod after rod between him and the earth. A crowd 
has gathered in front of the hotel, but he is already out of 
reach of our Winchesters and Remingtons, and, gradually 
becoming less and less, is at last lost in the blue-gray of the 
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Articte V.—DOES THE CHURCH BELIEVE IN THE 
INCARNATION ? 


Wuar is the doctrine of the Incarnation? That the God- 
head has exhausted itself in Christ, so that outside of Him there 
is no Divine knowledge or working? Assturedly not. The 
Church has always abhorred this doctrine. That, if not the 
Godhead, yet the Word, has exhausted Himself in Christ, so 
that all the operations of the divine reason in the universe, 
which, before the Incarnation, were only limited by the limita- 
tions of the universe itself, are henceforth limited immeasura- 
bly more by the necessary limitations of the human soul of 
Jesus Christ, even 2s glorified? To state this is to refute it. 

What then zs involved in the doctrine of the Incarnation? 
Plainly so much as this. On the one hand, no central act of 
knowledge or power, put forth by the humanity of Jesus Christ, 
originates in this, but is the prolongation and transmission, 
within the limits of humanity, of a Divine act of knowledge, 
love or power, which finds in a humanity absolutely yielded to 
it a perfect medium for its operations within the human range. 
On the other hand, every Divine act of Jesus Christ is a truly 
human act, accomplished through a true human knowledge, 
true human affections, and a true human voluntary energy. 
The Church, as we know, has explicitly condemned the doctrine 
that the Divine will acts in Christ by an immediate operation. 
Such an act would make our Lord’s humanity merely auto- 
matic, not a true human activity. 

But if Christ’s knowledge, affections, and will, are all truly, 
and not feignedly human, they are all limited. Whatever ex- 
altation and extension of the Redeemer’s powers may have re- 
sulted from his glorification, which has rendered them the per- 
fectly transparent and perfectly flexible organ of the Godhead, 
for the purposes of redemption, his soul does not cease to be a 
glorified Auman soul. The humanity is not converted into the 
Godhead, but assumed into the Godhead, remaining forever 
distinct from it, though forever united with it, in a perfectly 
receptive obedience. 
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Now if this is so forever, assuredly it was not less so on earth. 
But if the Church really believes this (and if she does not, she 
does not believe in the Incarnation) why is such an ado made 
whenever it is declared that Christ’s knowledge of empirical 
facts was limited by his opportunities of gaining it? Christ 
Himself has given us explicit assurance that it was so limited. 
He knew that He should come again, for the Divine knowl- 
edge of the Father’s redemptive providence through Him made 
it impossible that He should suppose Himself appointed to 
leave the world in humiliation and not eppointed to return to 
itin glory. But the precise time of his return was an acciden- 
tal fact, which he could therefore only know as another human 
soul might know it, by some Divine communication from with- 
out, which it had not pleased the Father to give. He knew, 
however, that his return, in its first great realization, to deliver 
his Church from the suffocating weight of unbelieving Israel, 
would take place in that generation. Whether this last knowl- 
edge was essentially involved in his consciousness of his work, 
or whether it was communicated to Him from without, we do 
not know. If the former, it was iheanthropic knowledge. If 
the latter, it was purely human, though prophetic knowledge, 
a part of that intellectual furniture with which it pleased God 
to equip Him. This purely human and empirical furniture 
of his mind began, of course, with the first unfolding of his 
human powers. We surely do not suppose that He recognized 
the letters of the alphabet by the transfusion into his opening 
humanity of the Divine knowledge of them. To say that 
would be the same as to say that the union of unresisting love 
with the Father oppresses the opening soul and extinguishes its 
essential activity, by which it becomes possessed of empirical 
facts through communication with those who already know 
them. Assuredly He did not know, before He was told, that 
his mother’s name was Mary, and his foster-father’s Joseph 
and that of his town Nazareth, and of his district Galilee, and 
of his people Israel. When He first saw an Old Testament 
roll, are we to suppose that He had no curiosity to know what 
that book was, and what it treated of @ When his mother told 
Him stories of Eden and the Flood, and the Exodus, and the 
Passover, and the Judges, and the Kings, and the Captivity, 
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and the Maccabees, are we to imagine her subject to the weird 
dismay of perceiving that the intellectual thirst of ingenuous 
childhood had all been anticipated and pre-absorbed by an in- 
comprehensible transfer of all these things from the Divine 
Soul into his human soul? What comfort could such a mother 
have in such a child? He would not be her child. He would 
not be like unto his brethren in all things—except sin. And 
how can the perfect unity of heart and will with the Father be 
imagined as including an a priori knowledge of things which 
have nothing in them of an @ priorz nature ? 

But Christ was not less perfectly human in maturity than in 
childhood. Are we to imagine that suddenly, at twelve, or 
twenty, or thirty years old, his manner of becoming acquainted 
with empirical facts was transmuted, and that after having 
learned by being told, of the existence of Jerusalem, and Judea, 
and Arabia, and Damascus, He suddenly, by some purely in- 
ward process, became aware of the existence of the Western 
Continent, the northward extent of Asia, or the number of 
Egyptian dynasties—facts of not the slightest avail to the end 
for which He came into the world? That would have been to 
interrupt his true human development by an abrupt, incompre- 
hensible and superfluous transubstantiation. Doubtless he 
learned empirical facts in manhood as in childhood, by gain- 
ing information from those who had it already. A needed 
modification of this general statement requires no attention 
until later. 

Now how does this apply to his knowledge of the Old Testa- 
ment? He recognized this as his Father’s book. He recog- 
nized it as his own book; for He found Himself in it. And his 
people find his Father in it and find Him init. All the higher 
and lower criticisms in the world will never expunge the fea- 
tures of the Son of Man from the 53d of Isaiah, and from the 
whole course and tenor of the Old Testament. The only difti- 
culty in recognizing this is, that the fulfilment so much trans- 
cends the adumbrations as often to make it rather hard to trace 
these out. 

Now whatever knowledge was involved in this was doubtless 
involved in Christ’s knowledge of the Old Testament. But 
surely this does not remove the fact that the Old Testament, on 
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its ritual side, was worthy to be designated as an aggregate of 
“weak and beggarly rudiments.” When Paul said that, hun- 
dreds of good people in the early Church shivered with horror, 
at such presumptuous rationalism, and such deep irreverence. 
We know what eager discussion it cost the Presbytery of Jeru- 
salem before this could be prevailed on by its saintly Modera- 
tor, and by the Apostles, to desist from requiring of Paul a 
retraction of his heterodoxy, as a condition of sanctioning his 
work. Indeed, a large fraction, at least of the private brethren 
never became reconciled to Paul, and at last, under later 
Essene influences, went so far, as, in an indirect and subtle 
way, pointed out by Ritschl, to insinuate that the Apostles 
themselves, who acknowledged Paul, did not preach the true 
Gospel. Yet Paul had really said much less than his Master, 
who had not only put righteousness and love incomparably 
above all ceremonies, but had relatively disparaged the proph- 
ets also almost immeasurably, declaring that the least in the 
Kingdom of God is greater than the greatest of them, 
greater, that is, in opportunities. Who then can imagine that 
the mind of our Lord ever adverted, as concerns the Old Tes- 
tament, to questions of relative chronology, or particular au- 
thorship? He knew that it was the book of God, for it had 
nourished his Humanity to be the perfect tabernacle of God. 
All the arguments for the divinity of the Old Testament put 
together are as nothing compared with this one. Whatever 
theories of composition or historicity impinge upon that fact, 
are shattered by their own fragility. But whatever theories 
leave this unimpaired, are neither concluded nor precluded by 
the fact, that as to these matters of the framework, Christ spoke, 
and doubtless thought, according to the common belief, just as 
He spoke, and doubtless thought, according to the common be- 
lief of the sun’s motion, or the earth’s shape and age, and 
doubtless like all his brethren, conceived the creative develop- 
ment of the world as ensuing in six days of ordinary length. 
It is true, had any one chanced to anticipate Augustine’s sug- 
gestion, that the days are eeonian days, the perfect sanity of a 
soul dwelling uninterruptedly in God would no doubt have led 
our Lord to remark that it might be so. But as the determina- 
tion of this point had no conceivable relation to his work of 
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self-surrendering love, and to the promotion of faith, hope and 
charity, in the hearts of his people, He would doubtless soon 
have reverted to his accustomed belief, from which neither He 
nor his disciples had any occasion to depart. 

What then are we to say as to the legitimacy of the course, so 
common among theologians, of undertaking to estop all inquiries 
as to the authorship, or historicity, or relative age, of different 
parts of the Old Testament, by erecting against them the 
alleged authoritative declaration of Christ, as a wall beyond 
which it is unlawful to make research? That would be the 
same as to say that Christ came not to set free, but to enslave 
and paralyze the human powers. How could Christ have given 
testimony as to points with which He was unacquainted? 
When He speaks of the books of Moses, it no more implies an 
independent testimony on his part that Moses wrote the Penta- 
teuch (which he may have done for all that the present writer 
knows to the contrary) than the fact of a present allusion 
to Homer’s Iliad commits the speaker to the theory of 
Homer’s individual authorship. And when he says that David 
in the Spirit calls the Messiah Lord, the very nature of his re- 
lations to the Scribes makes sufficiently plain that He is not 
offering this to them as a transcendental enlightenment, which 
they accept as from Him and are perplexed what to infer from 
it, but that He proceeds on the assumption of authorship com- 
mon to Him and them, and wishes to ventilate the Messianic 
question on that basis. Had anyone in those days been capa- 
ble of answering, that having diligently compared the styles of 
all the Psalms, he was convinced that the 110th was erroneously 
attributed to David, there is surely nothing in the purely tenta- 
tive nature of Christ’s question to stand in the way of his ac- 
cepting this as a sufficient answer to this one particular inquiry 
And when He says that Moses wrote of Him, what does He 
mean but that He is to be found in the Pentateuch, so that the 
Mosaic authority on which his antagonists relied is, rightly in- 
terpreted, against them? The question between Him and the 
Scribes was the purely practical one, whether the Pentateuch 
was on his side or theirs. As the introduction of critical ques- 
tions of date and authorship would have brought an utterly 
heterogeneous element into the controversy, we have no reason 
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to suppose that God, by means ordinary or extraordinary, en- 
cumbered the mind of his Son with any such anachronistic 
apparatus of superfluous scholarship. 

Here, however, it is always vehemently objected, that by 
such analyses we are slowly dissolving away Christ’s spiritual 
authority, and leaving it open to every man’s arbitrary discre- 
tion when he will accept or reject a saying of his. And doubt- 
less it is true that the sounder the theory of Christ’s spiritual 
authority, the less coercive power it will have over unreasona- 
bleness and self-will. Christianity depends very much more 
for its controlling force on uprightness of moral disposition than 
Mohammedanism, which can hardly be said to depend on it at all. 
And Protestantism knows very much less what to do with an 
abject submissiveness of soul than Roman Catholicism. It is 
doing very little honor to the Son of Man to imagine Him an 
earlier and purer Mohammed, or even a later and greater 
Moses. A spiritual interpretation of the mind of God is in its 
very nature incapable of such a form of peremptoriness as is 
found in the Law, although even this only undertakes to govern 
the acts, and makes no attempt to circumscribe the indefeasible 
human right of deducing necessary intellectual conclusions 
from intellectual premises. Christ seeks his throne only in 
the souls of the free-minded and honest-hearted. 

Those who are so much concerned lest Christ’s spiritual lord- 
ship should suffer shipwreck by the necessary deductions from 
the facts of his true humanity, forget this, that candor is at 
once the most absolutely free and the most absolutely submis- 
sive of all possible states of mind. As St. Paul declares of 
himself, it is at once free from all men and subject to all. It is 
free, even relatively to the Son of God, who comes for the very 
end of setting it free. But it is absulutely flexible and submis- 
sive to every fragment of knowledge, from whomsoever re- 
ceived. As saith St. Hilary (quoted at second hand), Veritas, 
a quocumque dicatur, e Spiritu Sancto est. 

But if this is true, how can there be anything unique in 
Christ’s relationship to our apprehensions of truth? That 
would be very much like saying: Because the light of a firefly 
may serve me to spell out a few words, therefore the Sun is 
not the Lord of day, the inexhaustible fountain of knowledge, 
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and of vital warmth. “In Thy light we shall see light.” We 
see it, for ourselves, by our own visual activity. But we see it 
not as derived from ourselves, but from Him who shines upon 
our souls. 

It is true, this perfect interfusion of freedom and submissive- 
ness belongs to our consummate, not to our inchoate relation to 
Christ. This is true both of the Church and of each of her 
members. The Church at first is a great institute for learning 
from Him in whom she recognizes a unique and supreme rela- 
tion to God. Nice distinctions between the human and Divine 
in Christ are at first neither possible nor profitable. And even 
when the Church discusses these matters, she must do it ab- 
stractly, and be slow to encourage over-venturesomeness in 
practical application. But it must surely be, that just in pro- 
portion as she enters into unity with the spirit of her Head, so 
much the more perfectly must she come to interpret his con- 
sciousness of Himself, and distinguish the more easily between 
the framework of opinion as to empirical facts which necessarily 
enshrined the workings of his mind, and his fundamental, cen- 
tral apprehensions, derived from his untroubled unity with 
God, concerning God, Man, Origin, Destiny, Good, and Evil. 

And here we see a profound distinction between Christ’s 
simple acceptance of a belief which He found prevailing, and 
his independent attestations of the truth of God’s universe. 
For instance, He found many forms of mental and bodily dis- 
turbance ascribed to demoniacal possession. This belief came 
from the earliest state of mankind. The childhood of the race 
was much like the childhood of the individual. It has the 
sense of a great many truths which subsequently the concate- 
nation of second causes covers over. Among these is the appre- 
hension of a world of spiritual existences mightily influential 
for good and evil over mankind. As nothing could be more 
malignantly invidious, so nothing could be more shallow and 
silly, than the impudent assumption of some materialists, that 
to prove any belief false, it is enough to show that uncivilized 
men entertain it. Uncivilized men eat and drink. Therefore, 
on this showing, eating and drinking are something of which 
civilized men ought to be ashamed. Then the hermits of the 
Thebaid would be the highest type of civilization, for though 
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they had to eat and drink, they were mightily ashamed of the 
necessity. But as savages eat with an unrestrained and undis- 
eriminating voracity, so do they believe. They pass over proxi- 
mate in their eagerness for ultimate causes. And moreover, that 
fundamental fact of birth-sin, of a depravity of nature which 
bears it wide away from even its own ideal, and far more from 
the intrinsic and Divine ideal, lays hold of belief equally with 
feeling and action. The dapper comfortableness with which 
our Unitarian brethren wave away from them, as inconsistent 
with “a cheerful religion,” all belief in “ birth-sin, or the devil 
or hell,” no more removes these ugly realities than the classic 
“forced smile in passing by the presence of death” overcomes 
the might of mortality. Indeed developed Unitarianism seems 
to belong among those systems which, as Dorner says, are not 
so much Christianity as Hellenism illumined by Christianity. 
Yet, while the belief of the Jews in Christ’s day, that dis- 
ease was largely owing to an extra-mundane and malignant in- 
fluence, was perfectly rational, and seems not unlikely to come 
largely to the front again, it is certain that the Jews held it in 
the crudest form, scientifically speaking. Of physical causes 
and conditions of sickness or health, they had the least possible 
conception. Therefore that Christ should have exercised and 
expressed his healing activity in the forms of popular concep- 
tion, which He doubtless in large measure shared, proves little 
or nothing as to the immediate objective fact of any particular 
ease. But Christ does not stop here. He interweaves the be- 
lief in an objective kingdom of evil, extra-mundane and intra- 
mundane alike, embodied in a personal head, active through 
countless angels of evil, to be dreaded and resisted by man, on 
pain of forfeiting the eternal good intended for him by God, 
so inextricably with all his teachings, as to make it plain that 
his own consciousness of untroubled union with God, and the 
Divine and fearless peace resulting from it, in no way causes 
this dire belief to vanish as a morbid nightmare, but intensifies 
it, and gives greater density to its shadows. And indeed, as 
Mr. Joseph Cook has well observed, no law of nature has been 
yet discovered, whereby a brightening light can be restrained 
from casting a deepening gloom. Christ comes with an infinite 
fullness of power to redeem, and not with an infinite disposition 
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to deny the necessity of redemption. Therefore, those who 
put from them so easily beliefs which seem to be evidently in- 
volved in the testimony of Christ’s spiritual consciousness, can 
hardly be called his disciples, as indeed they seem to be coming 
to an increasing willingness to give up the name. 

But here again we shall be met with countless objections 
from those brethren to whom the dry and precisely formulated 
provisions and declarations of a statute-book are the highest 
ideal of Revelation. How shall we know, they will say, how 
to distinguish between Christ’s distinct and independent affir- 
mations and his simple use of popularly diffused conceptions! 
Nothing can be more variable and uncertain than a system of 
belief that allows itself to make distinctions which every man 
will draw differently. 

It is true, once allow a distinction between the form or cos- 
tume of Christ’s teaching, and that which he advances by His 
Divine authority as its substance, and no two men are likely to 
draw the line of demarcation in precisely the same place. But 
has there ever prevailed in the Church, under the utmost rigor 
of literalistic interpretation, a precise uniformity as to the con- 
tents of Revelation? Far from it. There has been a general 
consent as to vital and central truths. Thomas Erskine of Lin- 
lathen said that he was struck in comparing, a little before, a 
Calvinistic, a Roman Catholic, and a Russo-Greek system of 
divinity, to note how little power the intermingled elements of 
difference, important as these are in themselves, had to overbear 
the underlying unity. This is plainly because the New Testament 
writers so essentially live and breathe in the atmosphere of the 
same great truths, that all who recognize in them the Spirit of 
Christ, and in Christ the Spirit of God, must gravitate towards 
the same general conclusions. Outside these central truths there 
is a wide range of truths of inferior significance, declining in 
importance and in luminousness of evidence, until we reach the 
very boundary, where the Redeemer and his Apostles give but 
fugitive and elusive suggestions. There is certainly nothing 
in all this to annoy us. God has not been pleased to: make the 
Gospel of his Son either a second Book of Leviticus or a Body 
of Divinity. He has been pleased to make his Word like his 
World, a sphere in which the central necessities of the soul are 
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abundantly provided for, and in which its secondary necessities 
meet a corresponding provision, and so on towards the circum- 
ference. If God has not sent a Rabbi (except in the mere out- 
ward guise of his teaching) to be the Saviour of the world, but 
Him who is the King of Truth, by virtue of being the Truth, 
receiving the rays from on high, and reflecting them in undis- 
torted purity, we certainly are blessed therein. This implies 
that in Him and through Him there are not only broad disclos- 
ures, but infinite delicacies of revelation. That through long 
ages of the Church these should be either wrongly interpreted 
or variously interpreted or neglected, while the absolutely 
necessary truths of the Gospel are taking root in apprehension, 
and extending themselves slowly, very slowly, into practice, is 
no very dismal fact. Christians certainly ought not to com- 
plain if they find that the riches of Christ are inexhaustible. 
The spoken word of God can never, at the most, be more than 
a partial and imperfect efflux of his living Word, the Eternal 
Son. What Christ has said, and his Apostles have added, is 
rather the leaven than the lump of Christian apprehensions of 
truth. The lines of thought along which He has sent his 
Apostles, and the Apostles have sent His Church, yield infin- 
itely growing results, which neither He nor they could gather 
in, and many of which they could only faintly indicate. Yet 
every truth which comes into the mind of the Church, remain- 
ing in unity with the mind of Christ, and with the mind of his 
Apostles, is a truth revealed in Christ. 

It is known that photographic charts of the heavens taken 
telescopically disclose stars so remote that the most powerful 
telescopes, without this help, have never brought them into 
view. So it is certain that there is hardly a turn of expres- 
sion in the New Testament (to say nothing of large tracts of 
the Old) which does not reach on into regions of Divine truth 
far beyond all explicit statement, and it may be not unfre- 
quently beyond all explicit consciousness of the writer. A 
thousand facts, principles, consequences, are bound up in the 
words and acts of our Lord Himself, which can hardly have 
been distinctly present to his human consciousness, limited as 
this necessarily was by the fact of being human. For the soul 
of our Lord, though, as human, it was limited, yet as being, by 
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the creative providence, brought into existence in complete 
rectitude and purity, was capable of receiving the fulness of 
Godhead. Its relation, accordingly, to the universe, so far as 
this is related to man, was central. It was impossible therefore 
that the words of Christ should not send an echo into the 
realms of nature, and on the other hand, it was impossible that 
the realms of nature should not send an echo into the words of 
Christ. The distinction now current, between scientific and 
religious truth, is valid, and important, but it is not ultimate. 
As Matthew Arnold says, the universe is built on morality, 
But the morality on which it is built is the Ethics, not of 
Time, but of Eternity. That which is natural is preliminary, 
that which is ethically spiritual is final and innermost. As 
Rothe shows, an ethical union, when completely consummate, 
is substantial. Or as Dr. Newman Smyth has expressed it, in 
everything ethical there is something ontological. It is not 
strange, therefore, if correspondences should be found, not 
intended, not resting on any explicit knowledge, but ring- 
ing out sometimes unexpectedly, by virtue of essential har- 
mony, between the words of Scripture, especially the words of 
Christ, and physical laws of which He had never heard. 
When He for instance, detailing the disturbances of universal 
nature which shall herald his Second Coming, says, “ The 
powers of the heavens shall be shaken,” it was not, I suppose, 
because He, in human limitation, knew anything of the ether 
or its undulations, but because of his union with the Creator, 
that He expressed a literal scientific truth, namely, that the 
forces which bind our system together may be so agitated as 
that mighty convulsions of the sun sometimes shake our earth 
precisely as a boy may be shaken in the grasp of a man, and 
may some day shake it into final ruin. 

The Church, therefore, has been wisely guided in determin- 
ing that a true and perfect human soul in Christ is the 
sufficient and adequate organ of the Godhead for the work 
of redemption. Truth that is not Divinely originated and 
communicated can have no redemptive efficacy. Truth that 
is not humanly apprehensible and humanly apprehended can 
have no redemptive efficacy. We therefore need no vague, 
semi-docetic intermediary, looming up, shadowy and fantastic, 
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between us and God, as the vehicle of his perfect revelation to 
us. We need such a Redeemer as He has been pleased to give, 
one who is, not in illusive guise, but in very deed, in soul and 
body, a brother of our race, or more properly the one Elder 
Brother of our race, central to the race, and therefore imme- 
diately next to each one of us that are points upon its 
circumference. So has the Church decided, because, after 
centuries of discussion, she has found no other conclusion 
answering to the nature of God, the nature of man, the needs 
of redemption, the declarations of Apostles, and the facts of the 
life of Christ. 

But to define abstractly is one thing, and to apply concretely, 
and in detail, is quite another. From a race alienated to the 
farthest verge of estrangement from God, it was impossible to 
gather a Church that should soon or easily interpret the thean- 
thropic consciousness of the Redeemer. Therefore the words 
and deeds of Christ have been largely treated in fact as if God 
spoke and wrought in Him only in some way of vague 
almightiness, to which his humanity hung loose. This has 
been, and is, a practical disbelief in the completeness and 
perfection of the Incarnation. Because the Church has not 
consistently carried through the belief of the Incarnation into 
its necessary implications and details, multitudes of devout and 
reasonable Christians have been driven into Unitarianism, 
in order to find the true humanity of our Lord. Many of 
them are now working back into Catholic theology. But 
what they bring us, it is to be hoped, will be Catholic 
Theology depurated of its element of irrationality. Other- 
wise they will have suffered loss, and the Church at large 
will have reaped no gain. 

It may be asked, however, whether Christ does not show 
proofs of knowledge, not merely of essential truths of God’s 
government, but of outward fact, which He cannot have 
learned through external information. Thus: “*When thou 
wast under the fig-tree, I saw thee.” ‘ When thou hast opened 
its mouth, thou shalt find a stater.” ‘There shall a man meet 
you bearing a pitcher of water.” “He saw them toiling in 
rowing.” And no doubt others still. Beyond question. But 
surely no man that once bethinks himself, will contend that 
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fringes of casual knowledge like this imply that Almighty God 
should directly, by a ghostly obsession of the human body, 
speak out of its organs, reducing the human soul of his Son 
into terrified silence. These are plain exemplifications of a 
power which ten thousand facts show to be intrinsically latent 
in the human soul, and sometimes to come into activity, a 
power of knowing facts, and sometimes facts very remote, by 
means of a more subtle sense than operates through the visible 
corporal organs. It may surely be assumed that the more 
entirely a human soul yields itself to the Divine inhabitancy, 
the more easily will this inherent capacity of the human being 
come, on occasion given, into actual effect. That this presump- 
tion is a reality may be manifested from the life of Joan of 
Are, of Jacob Boehme, of George Fox, of Elizabeth Newport, 
and of countless other saints, of all ages, and of all confessions, 
not all of them, by any means, within the bounds of historic 
revelation, to say nothing of numberless exhibitions of the same 
power quite disjoined from moral excellence. The peculiarity 
in the case of our Lord seems to be, that this extraordinary 
capacity of gaining the knowledge of external facts appears in 
Him to have been held down to its lowest terms, and to have 
been rigorously limited to the immediate purposes of his work, 
never, as in so many others, to have overflowed into a vague 
and often unprofitable clairvoyance. 

When St. John says that Jesus knew all men, and needed 
not to be instructed as to any one, because He knew what was 
in man, he undoubtedly ascribes to our Saviour a Divine knowl- 
edge. And rightly too. But it was, like all other forms of 
Divine knowledge in Him, a Divine knowledge bounded and 
contained within the possibilities of human nature. He in 
whom dwelt the fulness of the Godhead could not, assuredly, 
be misled into a premature self-committal through any rash 
precipitancy, or any weak effusiveness. And it is all such 
unhappy possibilities of human imperfection which John is 
here denying of his Lord. But to deny human imperfection is 
at a world-wide remove from denying human reality. It has 
been said by some eminent organ of literature (I think by the 
North American Review) that the current orthodoxy is a vague 
Monophysitism. It would be, perhaps, still closer to fact to 
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call it a vague Apollinarianism. In either case the current or- 
thodoxy is current heresy. This is just as true of Catholics and 
Episcopalians as of churches which care less for historical the- 
ology, and just as true of clergymen and divines as of the 
laity. I know little and care less about Bishop Oulenso, whom 
I fancy to have hardly been a Christian in belief except in the 
vaguest possible sense. But nothing could have been more 
irrational or inconsequent, for those who pretended to believe 
that “a reasonable human soul” is an essential constituent of 
the being of Christ, than the outcry which was raised against 
him by clergymen of the Church of England, of having dis- 
honored our Lord by saying that He cannot be quoted as au- 
thority for the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. How 
unreasonable such a clamor is, I hope I have done something 
to show. If it should be proved some day that Moses wrote 
every word of the Peniateuch, from the first verse of Genesis 
to the last verse of Deuteronomy, including the notice of his 
own death and burial, this particular position of Colenso would 
remain impregnable. So also I hear of a “delation” of Prin- 
cipal Gore, a pronounced High Churchman, to the anthorities 
of his University, on a charge of heresy, because he has said 
that the Word, becoming Incarnate, has been pleased to limit 
his own knowledge. Even this formula shows the timidity of 
one who knows how far his brethren are from practically be- 
lieving in that true humanity of the Saviour in which they pro- 
fess to believe, otherwise he would not have used a phrase 
which implies that the Word could, if he would, have conveyed 
the infinity of his own knowledge into a human soul—a plain 
impossibility. On the other hand, it is still more irrational to 
say that the Divine Word can empty his Divine consciousness 
of any particle of knowledge. We might as well say at once 
that God could annihilate Himself if He would. One point of 
self-evacuation implies the possibility of total self-extinction. 
Of all forms of stark staring irrationality some of these theo- 
ries of Kenosis seem to bear the palm. We are far enough 
from using St. Paul’s words in their original sense of moral 
disparagement, but it does seem as if, on this point some 
excellent divines, like the late Dr. Howard Crosby, might be 
fairly charged with “ understanding neither what they say nor 
whereof they affirm.” 
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We shall be accused of undertaking to establish only a differ- 
ence of degree, not of kind, between our Lord and his people. 
But surely we are not responsible if Christ has said; “Go to 
my brethren, and say unto them, I ascend unto my Father, and 
your Father, and to my God, and your God.” And we 
solemnly protest that it was not we who suggested to St. Paul 
the words “ Heirs of God, and joint-heirs with Christ.” But, 
apart from this, is the distinction between Perfection and Im- 
perfection, between Redeemer and Redeemed, only a difference 
of degree, and not of kind? It is true, we are promised, as by 
St. Peter, that we shall become partakers of the Divine nature. 
But this is only promised to us by virtue of being partakers of 
His fulness in whom dwells, undivided, that central, immedi- 
ate unsullied plenitude of the Godhead, which from Him is 
parted off, in various streams, to natures which have, by his 
mediation, been in a measure cleansed from the defilement of 
original and actual sin, and prepared for their share in this 
self-communication of the Creator and his gifts. Original and 
derivative, center and circumference, fulness that gives and 
emptiness that receives, will always differ essentially in kind. 

Those that have dipped a little into Roman Catholic theolo- 
gy have been struck by one peculiarity, namely, its intensified 
monotheism, which seems sometimes almost as cold ag the 
colder forms of Unitarianism, although never, like Unitarian- 
ism, seeking relief in semi-pantheism. The reason of this is 
that, notwithstanding the victory of Antioch at Chalcedon, it 
has really been Alexandria which has prevailed (perhaps inevit- 
ably) in the Catholic Church, and has absorbed the humanity 
of our Lord in his Deity in a way which has left little more 
than the empty scheme and show of our nature in Him. In 
modern Protestantism the true humanity of Christ is coming at 
length to its rights, and we are beginning to enjoy something 
of the infinite flexibility and infinite adaptiveness of the life of 
our Lord. Of course, in all ages this has penetrated at a thou- 
sand points through the hard crust of formula, and has always 
been able to fall back for its support upon fundamental declar- 
ations of the Church. But now at length it does seem that we 
may begin to enjoy the united Godhead and manhood of Christ 
without the previous necessity of translating everything into 
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elaborate definitions, to enjoy it in a free and spontaneous con- 
sciousness, that reaps the benefit of the ages of perpetual read- 
justments of thought, without the necessity of always involving 
itself in them anew. But this final equilibrium and stable 
union of the conflicting elements of the Christian consciousness 
will not come to pass without a vigorous endeavor to allure it 
back into the wilderness from which itis escaping. On the one 
hand, able and excellent divines, of whom Dr. Bushnell is the 
type, will try to persuade us, in the face of Church and Script- 
ure alike, to please ourselves, in place of the general manhood 
of Christ, with a misty and mystical somewhat, called the Di- 
vine Humanity, not meaning, apparently, the Divine Personal- 
ity, nor the Divine Word, but a something latent in the God- 
head until it is revealed in Christ, something whose relation, 
as Incarnate, to the absolute God, involves immeasurably 
greater difficulties than are involved in the relation of a human 
soul to the Divine Word, while on the other hand its relation 
to the Saviour’s human body is implicated in insoluble and re- 
volting perplexities. This combined reaction of Apollinarianism 
and Eutychianism, cast into new forms, and affording, over 
against defects on the other hand, nourishment to a deep and 
mystical piety, may yet have a wide prevalency for a good 
while. It will achieve its predestined good, work its predes- 
tined evil, and sooner or later will amiably die out. The main 
reaction will be, as always, on the part of established doctrine, 
petrified ir its own formulas, refusing to acknowledge the legit- 
imate development to which they point. The Good, once the 
Best, refusing to yield to the Better, born out of itself, falls 
back into obstructiveness and becomes the Bad. So it was in 
the days when the Jews, in the name of the Law and the 
Prophets, crucified the Hope of Israel, to whom the Law and 
the Prophets bore witness, and so it is, in lessening and still 
lessening measure, to this day. 

A large proportion, perhaps the major part, of those who are 
endeavoring to prevent the extension and completion of the doc- 
trine of the Incarnation, so that its reasonableness and its reli- 
giousness may be fused into the grand simplicity of Scriptural 
truth and Christian perception, belong to the school of acrid, per- 
secuting Protestantism. But now that the attempt is making 
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to set the long petrified determinations of Catholic Theology 
once more into flow, that they may be cast into a more adequate 
and natural form, it is questionable whether a considerable share 
of these good people may not think it the least of two evils to go 
back into the old camp, and subordinate themselves to the 
Roman Captain, who to be sure, will be found in many respects 
innovating and flexible enough to displease them, being, as the 
Greeks call him, “the first Protestant and father of modern 
Rationalism,” but at least will allow them to lie down in calm 
immobility, under his protecting wing, upon the definitivas of 
the great Theological Councils of the undivided church, and to 
guard these as if they were to remain forever as majestically life- 
less as the giant statues of Ipsambul. 

Richard Rothe, that man of marvelous insight, has struck 
the central defect of the Catholic Theology of the Person of 
Christ. It is, that it attempts to bring about, in thought, a 
unity between God and Man through mere creation. But 
there can no more be a true and final unity between God and 
Man by mere creation than there can be an original holiness of 
man by mere creation. Innocence there can be, but not Holi- 
ness, which is only possible through personal appropriation. So 
the soul of Christ could be created in rectitude, and in purity 
of all its instincts. But a complete and conclusive unity can 
only result from a steadily advancing ethical appropriation of 
steadily advancing self-revelations of God in the humanity of 
Christ, maintained until the end, as it has been maintained. 
So long as our Lord was yet on earth, He knew Himself sin- 
less, but He knew Himself yet unconsummate, and therefore 
could not allow goodness, in its absolute sense, to be affirmed of 
Him, since, even in sinless humanity on earth, there is an ele- 
ment of materiality which God may use, but in which God can- 
not dwell. But when after the suffering of death, both soul and 
body are transfigured and eternally glorified, thenceforth every 
element of the Redeemer is entirely appropriated and possessed 
by the Godhead, so that for all the purposes of love and trust 
there is no occasion to make any distinction whatever between 
the Human and the Divine. 

We may therefore fairly say, that, abstractly, in the decisions 
of the four great Councils, supplemented by the condemnation 
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of Monothelitism, the Church has set her seal of acknowledg- 
ment on all the elements of a true belief in the doctrine of the 
Incarnation, but as yet she has in practice largely taken away 
with one hand what she has given with the other. But that 
part of the Church which recognizes, with Professor Sanday, 
that the Reformation, beginning in the sixteenth century, is 
still going on, this part of the Church, principally represented 
by Protestant thinkers, but by no means exclusively, is con- 
scious that while the religious needs of Christian mankind have 
been sufficiently provided for in the doctrine of the Incarna- 
tion as it stands, its rational needs are too much overlooked. 
Their development of the doctrine is sure to be condemned by 
unbelievers as irrationally mystical, and by the elder school of 
believers as rationalistically shallow. No doubt it will be suffi- 
ciently amenable to both charges. St. Paul avowed that he had 
to content himself with partia] glimpses of heavenly truth, and 
it is not likely that we shall gain the advantage of him in the 
present stage of being. How can finiteness search out infini- 
tude, sinfulness perfection, fractional being central complete- 
ness? But there is reason to hope for a relatively complete 
and final readjustment of this central doctrine of Christianity, 
so that for a good while to come we may be able to answer 
with a more confident affirmation than at present the question, 
Does the Church believe in the Incarnation 4 


CHARLES C, STARBUCK. 
Andover, Mass. 
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ArticLtE VI.—DISTINGUISHING MARKS ON BALLOTS, 


Amone the various experiments which have been tried dur- 
ing the past twenty years in the direction of ballot reform, the 
prohibition of “distinguishing marks” upon ballots has had a 
conspicuous and persistent place. The object sought to be 
accomplished has been to ensure secrecy in voting, and thus to 
prevent both bribery and intimidation, certainly a proper and 
desirable purpose. The enactments adopted have all been of 
the same general character embracing in their fully developed 
form three general features. First, with the idea of preventing 
the ballot when voted, from revealing by any external sign, 
what party or faction it is cast for, the law aims to make all 
ballots uniform in color, material, arrangement, and style of 
print. Next, in order that no individual ballot may be traced 
to its voter, whether with his connivance or not, there is a pro- 
hibition against placing any special marks upon it, whereby it 
may be known who cast it. And lastly to make these provis- 
ions effectual and secure their observance, the laws usually de- 
clare that any ballot which does not conform to them shall be 
void and not counted. In this Article we shall briefly review 
some of the experiences which have followed these enactments 
as disclosed in the reports of disputed election cases growing 
out of them, and will add some practical suggestions to which 
they give rise. 

Let us take the three features of legislation above referred to 
in their order; and first, the requirements which aims to secure 
a uniform external appearance to all ballots. The law generally 
directs that “all ballots shall be of plain, white paper.” This 
seems clear enough, but it soon appears that there are various 
shades of white paper easily distinguishable from each other, and 
different qualities and grades of paper all plainly discernible. 
In consequence, this legal provision has not only proved inef- 
fectual to prevent intentional diversities, but has given rise to 
numerous controversies as to the validity of ballots which were 
perhaps prepared in good faith and in supposed conformity to 
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law. In Illinois such a controversy occurred over ballots of a 
paper bluish white, and ruled with red lines. And the Court 
held them to be valid “if cast in good faith.” But in Oregon 
similar ballots were held to be void. In Connecticut ballots of 
white paper having a black line around the border were held 
to be void.* In Indiana it was decided that the use of a paper 
of a special grade “ though so manifest as to destroy the secrecy 
of the ballot,” the names of the candidates being easily seen 
through, was not illegal. If the shape or size of the ballot is 
not specified by law there may be varieties in these respects 
which amount to distinguishing marks without illegality. Thus 
in Texas special ballots of a diamond shape were used and were 
held to be valid. And where the law directed that the ballots 
should “not be more than two and one half inches wide,” a 
Congressional Committee reported in favor of admitting some 
which were a quarter of an inch wider. When the law speci- 
fies in what manner the ballot shall be folded, this is essential, 
and ballots in great numbers have been rejected on account of 
the clumsiness of voters failing to fold them with exactness. 

In the effort at uniformity, most of the States which have 
adopted this kind of legislation have given specitic directions 
how the face of the ballot shall be arranged and printed. Thus 
the Connecticut law provides that “the name of the party 
issuing the ballot, the title of the office voted for, and the 
names of the candidates shall be printed straight across the 
face of the ballot in black ink and in type of uniform size to 
be prescribed by the Secretary of State.” In these provisions 
as experience has shown lies abundant opportunity for doubt 
and more or less honest controversy, resulting in wholesale dis- 
franchisement and other and even more disastrous consequen- 

*This occurred in 1883 and the election of a Democratic governor 
turned on the acceptance or rejection of these ballots by a Republican 
Legislature, the ballots having been declared illegal by the Courts. It 
is worth noting here in contrast with recent proceedings in New York 
State, that the Republican candidate for governor publicly announced 
that he would consider it dishonorable to take advantage of the techni- 
eality; and the Legislature in the same spirit, as its first act before pro- 
ceeding to the election of a governor unanimously passed a special act 
validating the ‘‘ black ballots.” Having thus given to the democratic 
candidate a legalized majority of the popular vote it then proceeded 
to declare him duly elected. 
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ces. In the case of an election in Hartford 286 Independent 
ballots headed “Citizen’s tickets,” were thrown out by the 
Courts, “there being no such party or organization known to 
general politics.” (One judge dissenting.) A more serious 
and widespread dispute arose over the word “ For” preceding 
the titles of the offices voted for, it being gravely contended 
that the use of the word was a “distinguishing mark ” which 
invalidated the votes. In Michigan a similar controversy oc- 
curred because the word “ For” was not on the ballot. In both 
States the Courts held that the use or disuse of the word is 
immaterial, but not until irreparable mischief, at least in Con- 
necticut, had been accomplished. The Connecticut law above 
quoted, requires the ballots to be “ printed,” which makes all 
written ballots void, and all the ballots of one political party 
have been declared illegal because no candidate’s name was 
printed under the title to one of the offices, no candidate for it 
having been named by that party. It was also held that this 
defect in the ballot could not be cured by the voter writing or 
pasting a name in the vacant place. The printing on ballots of 
any picture or device however minute has been repeatedly held 
to be a “distinguishing mark” which renders the ballot void. 
Thus in Pennsylvania the picture of an eagle so placed that it 
could be seen when the ballot was folded was held to be illegal. 
In Indiana the headings of a ballot, though so printed as to be 
easily read through the ballot when folded were held not to be 
a distinguishing mark. In Mississippi the Courts decided that 
printers’ dashes on the ballot were distinguishing marks, and 
that a dotted line instead of a dash was for the same reason 
illegal. A Congressional Committe however, disregarded this 
decision and admitted the votes. In Mississippi also, the print- 
ing of the names on the ballots somewhat closer together than 
the law prescribed, was held to be a distinguishing mark. In 
Alabama 601 ballots were rejected by the Courts for having the 
words “ State at large” after the heading “Electors for Presi- 
dent and Vice-President ;” and in a disputed Congressional 
ease from North Carolina, the Committee rejected 108 ballots 
on the ground that their heading “ Republican ticket ” was a dis- 
tinguishing mark. In Indiana however, it has been repeatedly 
held that headings on ballots are not distinguishing marks; and 
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in Texas that the names of the party candidates for President 
and Vice-President on the tickets for Presidential Electors did 
not invalidate them. In Missouri the law permitted headings 
of “not more than three words indicating the political character 
of ticket,” and it was held that a combination ticket headed 
“Republican, Independent, Greenback” was good. 

From the foregoing which contains but a partial list of the 
numberless disputes and conflicting decisions which have fol- 
lowed the attempts of Legislatures to secure uniformity in the 
general appearance of ballots, it will be seen that the system 
has not achieved the most flattering success. In fact, so con- 
spicuous has been its failure that the cause of ballot reform, 
still clinging to the idea of uniformity in ballots, has taken a 
new departure and moved forward to the ground of having an 
official ballot prepared and furnished by the State, and allowing 
no other to be voted. This radical innovation upon previous 
electoral methods has been. necessarily accompanied by compli- 
cated and cumbersome provisions in order to make it effectual 
and has introduced many serious evils which the public will 
soon begin, if it has not already to appreciate. As respects the 
elimination by it, however, of all questions relating to the 
validity of ballots recent experiences have rudely dispelled such 
cheerful illusions. In New York the Courts have disfranchised 
at a sweep all the voters forming the majority party of a cer- 
tain election district because the ballots cast by them were en- 
dorsed with the wrong district number, although the mistake 
had been made by the State officials ; the same ruling has been 
followed in New Jersey in a city election contest in Newark. 
And in Connecticut where the law provides that the Secretary 
of State shall furnish a sample ballot, this did not prevent dis- 
putes arising over ballots which ~orresponded precisely with 
the sample. 

The prohibition against placing special marks on individual 
ballots “in such manner as to indicate who cast the same ” has 
been about equally prolific of dispute, litigations, and unjust 
disfranchisements. Among the innumerable subjects of con- 
troversy over the last State election in Connecticut was the 
rejection by election officials of a large number of ballots on 
account of an almost undiscernible speck upon each of them 
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left in the process of printing. In the late election in New 
York also, ballots were rejected for similar blurs left by the 
printer. In a Congressional ease from Ohio however, the 
Committee admitted a ballot which had a name and two columns 
of figures written on its back, “it being shown that this was 
accidental ;” also four ballots on the faces of which the per- 
sons voting the same had written their names, perhaps also by 
accident. In another case from California where the election 
judges had marked the ballot with the words “ Challenged— 
Challenge overruled,” the Committee reported that by the strict 
letter of the law this was a distinguishing mark which would 
invalidate the ballot, but on the ground that the law was for 
the voter’s protection, and not his disfranchisement, the ballot 
was allowed. In another Congressional case the Committee 
admitted a ballot on which the voter had written his name in 
ink which struck through and showed on the other side. In 
Ireland where the law requires the cross mark to be made by 
the voter on the right hand side of the candidates’ name, it was 
held that a mark on the left side did not invalidate the vote as 
a distinguishing mark. But in Canada the contrary was de- 
cided, and also that any other mark than a cross would render 
the ballot void. In Connecticut the Court held that the pecu- 
liar folding of certain ballots was a distinguishing mark, and 
rejected them, although the law gave no direction as to the 
manner of folding ballots. It is probable that had the ques- 
tion ever been legally tested the ingenious dodge of a New 
York candidate for alderman would also have been held to be 
a distinguishing mark, namely, the impregnation of all his own 
tickets with essence of peppermint, whereby his constituents 
were not only able easily to select the proper ticket but gave 
indubitable evidence when they voted that they had done so. 

It only remains to refer to these provisions of legislation 
upon distinguishing marks, which declare that ballots contain- 
ing them, or in other words those which the election officials 
choose to suspect of containing them, shall be void and not 
counted. If the dangers arising from reposing such despotic 
power over the right of suffrage in the hands of men who are 
extremely likely to be conspicuous for party fanaticism, ignor- 
ance and irresponsibility has not been made apparent by past 
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experiences, it would be in vain to enlarge upon the subject. 
It must also be evident from what has been said, not only how 
futile is any attempt to limit the voter to any particular form 
of ballot with the purpose of preventing “ distinguishing 
marks” if he chooses to make them, but how impossible it 
must be in any case to determine with certainty whether some 
peculiarity in a ballot is really a distinguishing mark or not, 
From the nature of the case, the voter is allowed a large de- 
gree of freedom in altering his ballot, and when diversity is 
thus permitted and expected, there are numberless ways in 
which, by corrupt connivance, distinguishing marks may be 
made which the law cannot prevent, nor the most rigid seru- 
tiny detect. The erasure of a particular name and the substi- 
tution of another, perhaps that of the voter himself, is entirely 
within his rights, if in good faith, and could not be objected to. 
And while the clumsy folding of the ballot by an innocent 
voter, or the grimy mark left by a workingman’s finger, or the 
accidental misplacement of a cross mark made in a dark closet, 
will be liable to be pounced upon by lynx-eyed partisans as 
manifestly fraudulent, hundreds of other ballots bearing insig- 
nia of corruption which are perfectly manifest to the initiated, 
but deftly concealed from all others, will pass unquestioned. 
Must all attempts then to secure secrecy in voting be given 
up? Is there no other remedy for the acknowledged evils 
aimed at? We think there is such a remedy; a very simple 
one, and likely to be as effectual as any legal remedy can be 
expected to be while at the same time it endangers no rights of 
the innocent voter. It is this: Abandon all dictation as to the 
style of ballots, and the arbitrary plan of declaring them void 
for every real or fancied peculiarity. Adopt the official envel- 
ope and booth system of voting, whereby it becomes impossible 
to know what kind of a ballot the voter casts, and thus dispose 
of the whole question of distinguishing marks so far as the 
external appearance of the ballot is concerned. Then to pre- 
vent private marks and the corrupt tracing of voters by means 
of them, some special legislation may be had of the following 
general character. Make it a criminal offense to solicit or con- 
spire with any voter to make such marks; the fine to be large 
and payable one half to the person who shall prosecute therefor, 
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and the other half to the State. In addition to this let the 
election officials and counters be sworn not to disclose to any 
person information respecting the appearance of any particular 
vote, with heavy penalties for violation of such oath recovera- 
ble as before, and also the right of a civil action for a specified 
sum as damages on the part of the person whose vote is thus dis- 
closed. These provisions together with another that votes 
for less than ten persons shall not be officially reported or 
recorded except under the general head of “scattering” would 
embarrass the business of tracing voters by distinguishing marks 
with so many difficulties and risks that it would not be pursued 
on any considerable scale and thus the evil would be chiefly if 
not wholly eradicated. But even if the method proposed 
should accomplish no more in suppressing bribery and intimi- 
dation than those we have been considering, it at least would 
not add to its failure the reproach of causing incessant and 
dangerovs controversies over the validity of ballots, and the 
wholesale disfranchisement of innocent voters by the operation 
of cast iron rules which are unavailing to check or detect the 


uilty. 
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Articte VII.—TAXATION OF CHURCH PROPERTY. 


A popuLar and attractive writer, the Rev. Dr. Wayland, of 
Philadelphia, in a recent Article in a weekly newspaper, objected 
to exempting church property from taxation upon the ground 
that such an exemption is in fact State support of the Church, 
and a virtual unic:. of Church and State. 

It is submitted that the argument of his interesting article 
was more plausible than sound. The object of taxation is to 
raise money to pay the necessary expenses of government. To 
fulfil the proper purposes of civil government, money is 
required for public service. Paying taxes in cash supplies that 
necessity. But there are many legitimate functions of the 
State which are fulfilled directly by service. The militiaman 
contributes his share to the public defense by doing duty in 
the National Guard, and he is exempt from military taxes. In 
many of our towns, the owner of property contributes to the 
maintenance of highways by keeping a defined part of the 
roads in repair. This is called in the country, “working out 
the road tax,” and he is excused from a highway tax. Per- 
sonal service may be a fair equivalent to a cash payment upon 
a tax bill. 

There are certain kinds of property, whose use in the nature 
of things helps to lessen the burden of taxation, by preventing 
crime and disorder, and it also promotes some of the legitimate 
purposes of government without direct expense to the State. 
The true purposes of government are usually said to be order 
and progress. Both of these terms should include the develop- 
ment of virtue and intelligence in the people. When property 
is used exclusively for the purpose of developing virtue and 
intelligence, it is working out by itself and directly the true 
ends of government. When a commercial element is added, 
something comes in which ought to pay taxes. Church prop- 
erty has, or should have, no commercial or trade side to it. It 
should be devoted to the development of virtue and intelligence 
in the people, by its use for worship and the culture of moral- 
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ity and wisdom. It may be used for purposes of ecclesiasticism 
or for the propagation of intellectual creeds and philosophies, 
These purposes, so far as the State is concerned, are incidental 
and immaterial. With them the State has no organic union. 
\ With the Church as an ecclesiastical or theological affair the 
American State has nothing to do, but with health and virtue 
and general intelligence, directly promoted by the unselfish 
use of church property, the American State has much to do. © 
But it may be said that all branches of industry, which 
make no appeals to vice, are also working out public virtue. 
That is true, but they also have a trade side. The church, the 
public school houses, hospitals, asylums, museums, the parks, 
and the cemeteries, develop the good sentiments of human na- 
ture, and are all directly, and without a commercial purpose, 
working out the proper ends of civil government. | It may be 
urged that the public school houses and parks are exempt from 


taxation because they are the immediate result of taxation.) 


But the churches, the hospitals and the asylums, come pretty 
near to being the direct result of public charity, and charity 
may claim exempticn for its results as fairly as an actual tax 
payment. The reason for relief from taxation in each case is 
that there has been the fulfilment of a public purpose. The 
salary paid to a teacher in a public school is the immediate 
result of taxation, but it loses its sanctity of exemption as soon 
as its owner puts it into the activities of trade. 

There are other classes of property whose uses are semi-char- 
itable, and semi-commercial, like the small deposits in Savings 
Banks, the property of a purely mutual life or benefit associa- 
tion, which the law in part exempts from the burden of taxa- 
tion. There are exemptions of a hundred or two hundred dol- 
lars in cash, and in some states, of a small homestead, which are 
generally approved. Governments provide boards for abating 
taxes in special cases of hardship to property owners. All 
these apparent indulgences are dictated by the decencies of 
benevolence and charity, and it is quite too late in the day to 
argue that benevolence and charity have no place in the func- 
tions of civil government. Government makes slow progress 
in developing either virtue or intelligence if it excludes 
charity from its activities. 
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It appears then that property which is used for the promo 
tion of virtue and intelligence, and for no purpose of trade or 
profit to the proprietor, is working out, in its own channels, the 
true and high purposes of an enlightened State. It not only 
fulfils its part toward maintaining government, but it carries a 
surplus into the treasury, by preventing crime and encouraging 
peace, by developing intelligence and patriotism, by elevating 
the citizen, and by developing manhood. 

These are the natural and orderly results of the use of 
property for churches and hospitals and asylums and patriotic 
memorials and resting places of the dead, and the tax gatherer 
may well pass such property by, for it has already paid its 
proper tribute to the State. Such an exemption from taxation 
is no exemption at all from service to the public. Nor is ita 
gift of the State to the Church. It is not a concession to, or a 
union with, ecclesiasticism or theology. 

Of course, this Article does not discuss the question whether 
property which has been set apart to the service of Almighty 
God, who is the source of all government, is for that reason to 
be exempt from taxation. That is an inquiry independent of 
Dr. Wayland’s as it is of this Article. 
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Articite VIII.—INDEPENDENCE IN POLITICS—A PRO- 
TEST. 


Just one word of protest against the formulation of the 
“true theory and philosophy of Independence in Politics” as 
given by ex-Governor Chamberlain in his admirable sketch of 
the career of the late James Russell Lowell. No intel- 
ligent person will deny that we are in pressing need of greater 
independence in political action. But every intelligent person 
will admit that an erroneous conception of independence in poli- 
tics, generally accepted, would be a public calamity. And it 
is here submitted that a notion of independence which would 
withdraw all independent persons from the active work of gov- 
erning would be erroneous. This, in effect, would seem to be 
the logical result of the course advocated in these words: “It 
is for the interest of the best men in both parties that there 
should be a neutral body, not large enough to form a party by 
itself, nay, which would lose its power for good if it attempted 
to form such a party, and yet large enough to moderate be- 
tween both, and to make both more cautious in their choice of 
candidates and in their connivance with evil practices.” This 
idea would seem to require that men of independent mind 
should come out of the regular party organizations lest their 
judgments should be warped ‘by party conflict, and their inde- 
pendence impaired by party zeal. It would remove them 
entirely from the heat and turmoil of party strife into the 
clear empyrean above the din of party clamor from whose 
dizzy height they may look down pityingly upon less philosoph- 
ical mortals engaged in the distracting but necessary work of 
government. This notion of independence, it is submitted, is 
essentially vicious. It is convincing to the thoughtless and mis- 
leading to the thoughtful. It is opposed alike to the require- 
ments of patriotism and the needs of our politics. Its neces- 
sary tendency, if not its avowed object, is progressively to re- 
move men from all active part in the conduct of parties just in 
proportion as their minds become enlightened and their views 
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of patriotism more elevated. The leaven is to be kept by itself 
instead of being permitted to leaven the lump. It goes with- 
out saying that this kind of independence is assumed to be the 
highest, most patriotic form of political action. If, therefore, 
its soundness be conceded, it must attract to its espousal all 
who become inspired with a lofty sense of public duty. The 
natural result must be that instead of improving in their meth- 
ods, political organizations are to remain permanently at their 
present dead level of partisan blindness and depravity. For as 
soon as a man of superior virtue appears among them, he must 
pass over to the “neutral group” of superior men in order to 
preserve his own superiority. This so-called independence is, 
in truth, an abdication of natural leadership. It is a deliberate 
turning over of the masses, who must be led by some one, to 
leaders morally and intellectually inferior. It is a shirking of 
patriotic duty and an open disregard of the maxim, noblesse 
oblige. It substitutes precept for example as the best means of 
teaching political morality. And it teaches by implication that 
they who remain within party lines, are justified in what they 
do, for it virtually recognizes two standards of public action— 
one for independents, the other for “ party men.” 

True independence in politics, as in all other relations of life, 
consists simply and solely in acting as one’s bonest judgment 
approves, uncontrolled by prejudice or passion. It may be 
found within or without party lines. It may be shown in the 
support of one’s party ticket, in spite of the vehement depreca- 
tion of one’s social and business friends, as well as in the bolt- 
ing of the party nomination, in defiance of the bitter denuncia- 
tion of one’s party associates. No class of “neutrals” have a 
monopoly of independence. In fact, one may be below the 
level of partisanship as well as above it. Always to be encour- 
aged, independence in political action is vastly more useful to 
the public within party ranks than without them. If, as Gov- 
ernor Chamberlain says, the true theory of independence in 
politics, “presupposes the existence of parties,” and “recog- 
nizes their necessity,” where, in the name of all that is sensible, 
could men of independent character be better employed than 
in shaping the policy and directing the action of these organi- 
zations whose existence is a “necessity ” of government? The 
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precepts of the reformers would have infinitely more influence 
with the masses, if proclaimed by leaders in apparent party 
sympathy with them, than they have when promulgated by 
a body which ostentatiously stands aloof, in presumable hostil- 
ity to the objects which the masses have at heart. As was said 
above, to follow one’s honest judgment is true independence, 
That judgment may be wholly wrong and yet the action based 
upon it, altogether right from an independent standpoint. 
Enlighten the judgment, and more wisdom in conduct should 
result. Thoroughly conscientious persons did things a century 
ago, which individuals of our day, no more conscientious than 
they, would scorn to do, simply because their judgments or 
consciences are more enlightened. This change in conduct is 
not because the people of to-day are better, but because the 
times are better. So should the “ Independents” remember 
that if their sense of duty leads them to a course differing 
widely from that of “ party men,” it may not be because they 
are more independent, but because their vision is clearer. The 
man who always votes the straight party ticket may do so from 
as independent a belief in the patriotism of his course, as the 
man who invariably “ scratches””—when he votes at all. The 
latter may at times act more wisely, and yet be no more inde- 
pendent of control. He alone lacks independence in politics, 
whose conduct is controlled by other considerations than his 
sense of duty. Independence is not to be measured by freedom 
from party affiliation. The test is, spontaneity of action, not 
wisdom of selection. It would seem, therefore, that no higher 
form of political activity, could invite the energies of the man 
of culture, than the work of inspiring higher ideals of conduct 
in the ranks of parties themselves. And it is hard to conceive 
of a better mode of doing this, than by association with party 
men, to prove to them that possession of high ideals is not in- 
consistent with capacity for practical management, to show 
them that practical politics means simply seeking to accomplish 
by natural methods those objects which must be secured through 
the agency of government, that corruption, so far from being a 
necessary accompaniment, is positively antagonistic to politics 
and that to be a practical politician, is not necessarily to stand 
sponsor for acts that will not bear the light of day. But says 
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Governor Chamberlain, of politics: “ No other relation of life 
is more certain to create obliquity of vision, to distort and fal- 
sify all objects which seem to be in the pathway of success, 
And as partisanship disfigures its opponents, so it sanctifies its 
supporters. The sad, inevitable result is that things political 
are seen by the murky light of prejudice and passion, of inter- 
est and habitude, and not in the clear light of reason and patri- 
otism. If parties are necessary or inevitable, then there must 
be a force among us which can check their evils, restrain their 
excesses, and from time to time, turn the tide of party success.” 
Every word of this is true, and yet in it all there is no sugges- 
tion of any need for a “neutral body ” of independents. These 
Independents are themselves a living proof of the power of 
men to preserve within party lines that clearness of vision 
which sees through “the murky light of prejudice and passion, 
of interest and habitude,” the action, which “reason and pa- 
triotism ” would dictate. Else how did they become Indepen- 
dents? They surely were not born so. They have belonged to 
party, felt the thrill of the esprit du corps, rejoiced at party 
triumph, and grieved at party defeat. They were under all 
those sinister influences which tend to “create obliquity of 
vision” and in spite of them rose to their present serene height 
of independent, philosophic thought. Having reached this 
stage of development, they determined to withdraw from all 
party affiliations. Suppose they had determined otherwise, 
would they have been less philosophic, would their vision have 
been less clear, or their prejudice and passion more intense? 
Would they, simply by remaining in the party to which they 
had formerly belonged, have subjected themselves to the control 
of those influences to which they had just proved themselves 
superior? It can scarcely be claimed that they would. It may 
be that the course which their sense of duty impelled them to 
take at a given time, necessarily took them outside all party 
organizations. Be it so. That is no reason why they should 
remain outside always. If circumstances made them Indepen- 
dents, what but circumstances should keep them so? No prin- 
ciple is involved in their attitude. There is no virtue in so- 
called independence or neutrality. A man should. indeed, obey 
his convictions regardless of whether or not they may lead him 
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outside the party fold. If, in consequence, he finds himself 
without a party, his condition is his, and his country’s misfor- 
tune. He loses because his influence is greatly lessened, and 
the country loses because the value of his services is much 
impaired. In truth, a man is independent only so long as he 
is indifferent as to whether or not he may be in a party. The 
moment he determines as a matter of permanent policy, to re- 
main outside all party organizations, his independence is gone, 
he has committed himself to a line of action, in advance of the 
occurrence of the circumstances, which alone should decide his 
course. His judgment is no longer free from bias. He has a 
standing as an “ Independent” to maintain and his anti-parti- 
sanship is as likely to create obliquity of vision as is the parti- 
sanship of his less “independent” neighbor. Having once 
pronounced in favor of a man or a policy, he is no less subject 
to the narrowing effects of pride of opinion than are common 
mortals. Of all the delusions to which modern politics have 
given birth, none is more absurd than the belief that a man 
whose self-estimate has placed him above and beyond the con- 
trol of parties, is specially freed from the ordinary infirmities 
of human judgment, when that judgment is applied to things 
political. 

Nor is there any real weight in the captivating notion of a 
balance of power which “from time to time” will “turn the 
tide of party success.” This proposal for a see-saw adjustment 
of our political action has no terrors for the “ practical politi- 
cians.” Thespoilsmen of either party would gladly contract, in 
consideration of independent men keeping their hands off the 
party organizations, to stay out in the cold half thetime. Each 
interval of adversity would be industrially employed in fasten- 
ing more securely the grip on the party organization, in readi- 
ness for the inevitable return to power when the spoilsmen of 
the opposing party should, in turn, have called down upon them 
the Independents’ chastening rod. Meanwhile the public would 
be badly governed all the time. Men would come and men 
would go, but the river of corruption would run on forever. 
While the Independents would imagine that they were “ ful- 
filin’ the prophecies,” they would simply be “changin’ the 
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offices.” Such is the feast to which this mistaken independence 
in politics invites us. 

We need men of intellect and independent character, not to 
preach virtue to corrupt politicians, but to supplant those poli- 
ticians, and to practice the virtue themselves. We need an 
independence in politics, which not only presupposes the exist- 
ence, and recognizes the necessity of parties, but which pro- 
poses, itself, by its own efforts and through methods which it 
approves, to use those parties as means to accomplish such ends 
of government as reason and patriotism demand. We need 
men who will be as ready to act with a party as against it. We 
need that spirit of independence that will lead men, if need be, 
to break from party for principle but not on principle. 
LINTON SATTERTHWAIT. 
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Tue Beina or Gop.*—This volume comprises ten lectures 
delivered before the Episcopal Theological School in Cambridge, 
Mass. The Rev. Dr. Gray, Dean of the School and professor of 
Systematic Theology, had leave of absence for a year in the 
hope of restoration of his health. These lectures were given 
as part of the arrangement for temporarily supplying his place. 
But before the opening of the college year in which these lec- 
tures were delivered, Dean Gray died. The lectures treat the 
following topics: Preliminary Fundamental Questions; Argu- 
ments for the Existence of God, the Cosmological and Teleologi- 
cal; The Moral and Ontological Arguments ; Transition to the 
Attributes ; Omnipresence, Eternity and Omnipotence of God ; 
Omniscience, Holiness and Love of God ; Christian Conscious- 
ness in relation to the Doctrine of the Trinity ; The Historical 
Revelation of the Trinity ; Its Interpretative Revelation ; The 
Speculative Construction of the Doctrine of the Trinity. 


Bacon’s Genesis oF GeEnexsis.t—This work is designed to 
explain the processes by which Biblical criticism has discovered 
different documents in the Pentateuch. The book consists of 
three parts. Part I. is introductory and treats of the principles 
and methods of the Higher Criticism in general and explains 
its procedure in the analysis of the Pentateuch in particular. 
Among the topics which are treated in this part of the volume 
are: the difference between the “lower” or textual, and the 
“higher,” or literary and historical, criticism ; illustrations of 
the success and usefulness of literary criticism as applied to 
extra-Biblical literature, to the Psalms and to Isaiah; the function 
of external and of internal evidence, and the application of evi- 
dence of both kinds to the determination of the sources of the 
Pentateuch. The author points out very clearly the literary and 
historical phenomena which have led Old Testament scholars, 
with great unanimity, to hold to four principal sources of the 

* The Being of God as Unity and Trinity; by P. H. StEENstRA, D.D., Professor 
of Old Testament Literature and Exegesis in the Episcopal Theological School, 


Cambridge, Mass. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Co. 1891, pp. 
vi. and 269. 

+ The Genesis of Genesis; A Study of the Documentary Sources of the First Book 
of Moses in accordance with the results of Critical Science, illustrating the presence of 
Bibles within the Bible. By BeNJAMIN WISNER Bacon, with an Introduction by 
Professor George F. Moore of Andover Theological Seminary. Hartford: The 
Student Publishing Co. 1892. Pp. xix. and 352. $2.50. 
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Books of Moses: a Judean prophetic writing (J) dating from 
about 800 B. C.; an Ephraimite prophetic writing (EZ), about 750 
B. C.; the Deuteronomic code (D), about 620 B. C.; and the 
Priest-codex (P) originating about 450 B. C. The literary char- 
acteristics of each of these documents are also described in this 
portion of the work. This is the part of Mr. Bacon’s treatise 
which non-professional readers will find most interesting and help- 
ful. We donot know where one could find so compact and clear 
a statement of the methods and results of the current Penta- 
teuchal criticism as is furnished in pages 1-64 of this volume. 

Part II. is a reprint of the author’s articles in Hebraica and is 
a more technical description of the history, processes, and results 
of modern criticism. In Part III. the author has presented the 
Revised Version of the text of Genesis printed in different types 
so as to show at a glance to what document any given portion of 
the Book is believed to belong. So far as we know, this aid has 
never before been afforded the English reader. 

In an Appendix the narrative of the flood (which is regarded 
as an interpolation into the document J and is referred to about 
700 B. C.) is given in connection with a translation of the 
Assyrian traditions of the flood contained in the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. A study of the resemblances and differences between 
the Genesis-narrative and the narratives found on the tablets is 
thus made easy. 

Mr. Bacon’s work is one which displays on every page the 
industry and learning of the painstaking scholar. He has done 
the religious public an excellent service in publishing in so attrac- 
tive and convenient a form a clear presentation of the methods 
and results of a science which is arousing so much interest and 
discussion, and whose principles are so little understood. We 
trust that his book will be widely read. Its candid, judicious 
spirit commends it to men of all types of opinion as a timely 
presentation of the claims of criticism. GEORGE B. STEVENS. 


SERMONS ON Farru, Horr, anp Love.*—The themes discussed 
in the volume before us are limited in range and there are only 
nine sermons in all. But one is impressed at once with the har- 
mony of tone between the themes and the method of their dis- 
cussion and with the varieties of method in which they are devel- 
oped. They are characterized by propriety of sentiment, order- 

* Sermons upon Faith, Hope and Love, together with Hore Homiletice. By 


JAMES M. Hoppin, Professor of the History of Art in Yale University. New 
York: Dodd, Mead, and Company, Publishers. 
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liness of arrangement, and chasteness of style. They indicate a 
thoughtful, reflective habit of mind, and they suggest that the 
author finds himself at home in the realm of spiritual realities, 
We note here the supremacy of the “theology of the feelings,” 
and they are certainly not unworthy products of that influence 
which the revered and beloved Neander has confessedly had 
upon the Christian thought and experience of the writer. The 
Hore Homiletice of the appendix were originally homiletical 
discussions that appeared in the Homiletical Review, and deal 
with interesting and important homiletic questions. The discus- 
sions are marked by excellent judgment, by thoroughness, and 
modesty and candor. They bear the mark of familiarity with 
perplexing homiletic questions, and the author speaks as one who 
has read extensively, and thought carefully and judiciously and 
practically upon pastoral problems. The exterior corresponds 
well with the good taste within. Lewis O. Brastow. 


Tue PreacuerR anp HIS Mopets.*—Dr. Stalker has chosen 
an appropriate title for the volume which contains his Yale Lec- 
tures. It is sufficiently general to cover the whole field discussed 
and sufficiently specific to suggest the main object of the lectures. 
The field upon which he has here entered has the merit of being 
unworked to any considerable extent in Homiletics and is an ex- 
ceptionally interesting one. To say that the topics disscused 
have been thoroughly handled would be to say more than the 
gifted lecturer would claim for them, and more than it would 
have been possible for him to accomplish within the limits given. 
This is not to say, however, that they have been superficially 
discussed, or that the discussion is lacking in distinctive qualities. 
The subject matter, indeed, is not particularly new, but the 
method of the discussion is fresh and interesting, and bears all the 
marks of the author’s skill in the suggestive treatment of his 
themes. The lectures in their present form seem somewhat fuller 
than in the oral form and no where leave the impression of hasty 
preparation which was at times suggested in the course of their 
delivery. The lectures abound in helpful suggestions, not only 
to preachers but to intelligent Christians generally. Their tone 
is elevated and Christian in a marked degree, and they will no 
doubt be welcomed by a wide circle of readers to whom the 
beloved author is already well known. Lewis O. Brastow. 

* The Preacher and his Models. The Yale Lectures on Preaching, i891. By 


the Rev. James Statker, D.D. New York: A. C. Armstrong & Son, 51 E. 10th 
st., near Broadway. 1891. 





